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RCA Victor's “Magic Brain’ 


now has a Magic Kye! 


ET’S look at the facts before you buy! Here 
are provable facts about the 1936 “Magic 
Brain” radios with the new “Magic Eye”! 

First, you will discover performance that 
literally seems to think for you! The “Magic 
Brain” concentrates on the program you want 
—simply, easily. Guarding reception is the 
alert “armoured watchman” tube, which helps 
throw off irritating interference! You hear 
station after station with new clarity, new 
sharpness — reproduction that seems to bring 
you right to the broadcast studio! A higher 
fidelity that’s virtually “studio tone”! 

The new “Magic Eye”, another RCA de- 
velopment, brings utmost ease and accuracy 
to tuning. Using your sense of sight, it actually 
“sees” signals human ears might never hear! 

All models have RCA Metal Tubes, the 
greatest tube advance in 28 years! And more 
tubes than ever! New cabinet construction 
scientifically provides better tone...new size 
and shape in cabinets adds further charm and 
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beauty...new-type range dials ingeniously fo- 
cus attention on one wave band ata time. Visit 
your nearest RCA Victor dealer. Priced right 
—right in every way, here’s one radio you'll 
gladly meet! RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J. A subsidiary of the Radio 
Corporation of America. Put new life in your 
present radio—install RCA Radio Tubes! You 
can now buy RCA Victor radios on the 


C. I. T. Corp. easy payment plan. 
PRICES FROM $19.95 to $550.00 


(Sulgect to change without notice) 


All prices f.0.b. Camden, New Jersey, including home, 
automobile and farm radios and radio-phonographs. 
And remember, any set works bet- 
ter when you use RCA Antenna 
systems. 


RCA VICTOR TABLE MODEL 
T-8-14—8-ctube “Magic Brain” 
radio. Domestic and short wave— 
3 tuning bands. Oversize speaker. 
NewColorband’’ dial. Automatic 
volume and tone control. $79.95. 
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THE “MAGIC EYE” 


How it brings you perfect tuning 


OUT OF TUNE IN TUNB 


The “Magic Eye”, an electronic 
“beam”... which looks much likea 
human eye...cellswhen youare pre- 
cisely in tune. No more blurred re- 
ception or ‘off-center’ tone. Turn 
the set on, a colored shadow ap- 
pears on the “Magic Eye’’. Dial, 
and ic gets larger or smaller as if 
focusing on an object. When the 
station is tuned in for its most 
perfect reception, the shadow is 
smaller. You have tuned in with 
your eyes...more sharply than 
any human ear could. 


RCA METAL TUBES, TOO! 
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An Amazing Revolution 


on Wheels 


N enumeration of the advantages 
A brought to us by the automobile 
staggers the imagination. It has 
made revolutionary changes throughout 
all civilized life. And literally millions of 
people are looking forward to the automo- 
bile shows inaugurated by the great Na- 
tional Exhibition in New York City start- 
ing November 2. 

The automobile industry has been the 
first business to show a comeback of worth-while 
proportions. Many manufacturers are of the opin- 
ion that the output will soon equal the boom days of 
1929 and that wages will reach an equal level. This 
is indeed heartening information, for this great in- 
dustry affects many other businesses—steel, glass, 
tires, accessories, etc. 

Among the marvels of this generation the auto- 
mobile undoubtedly stands at the head of the list 
for constructive practical purposes. It has brought 
us smooth cement roads that are now threaded 
throughout the entire country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Minneapolis to New Orleans. It has 
brought our towns and cities in direct contact with 
millions of acres of fertile land previously inacces- 
sible. It has brought the farmer in direct contact 
with the city. 

Year by year important improvements have been 
made in automobiles, so that today they are near 
perfection. When we remember the antediluvian 
vehicles that were first called automobiles we can 
hardly blame runaway horses, or the 
Chinaman who exclaimed when he first 
saw one of these vehicles: 

“ Muck-a-hi-ya! No _ pushee, 
pullee, go like hellee allee samee! ” 

If he thought they were speedy in 
those days, what would he say of the 
automobile of today which can travel 
from seventy to eighty miles in the 
same time it formerly took to cover 

twenty or twenty-five miles? 


no 
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The traffic control on our perfect roads 
is improving day by day also, although 
the signal-light manufacturers worked 
overtime for a while on unnecessary red 
lights. 

It would be a great advantage if we 
could have lights which would give a 
driver on a main road the right of way 
provided no one appeared to claim the 
cross-traffic privilege. 

Perhaps our high-speed method of traveling may 
add to the nervous tension of fast living. Our lives 
may be shortened, but we are really living while 
we live. 

The turtle as he gropes along through life prob- 
ably misses many of the thrills that come to the deer 
and the antelope. 

Automotive transportation is now such an impor- 
tant part of our lives that if some catastrophe should 
deny us its advantages, a large part of our popula- 
tion might be subject to hunger, cold, and other 
severe discomforts. 

Many lives might even be sacrificed before ade- 
quate substitutes could be devised. 

There is one big need in the automotive world, 
however—that of protecting the public from the 
dangers to which they are subjected from the ram- 
shackle vehicles that are occasionally met on the 
highroads. 

Now that the trade-in privilege has been made 
unusually liberal, there is but little excuse for using 
worn-out cars. 

Furthermore, there should be a rul- 
ing in every state that cars of really 
ancient vintage cannot be licensed until 
they are carefully examined. 

Airplanes are examined twice a year 
by the Department of Commerce. 

If a similar system could be used for 
automobiles, it might save us from 
many accidents. 

—BERNARR MACFADDEN. 
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lligent men and women, President 


Tk} — nts 
Frenklin D 


Roosevelt enjoys a good detective or 
mystery story. But good ones are hard to find and no 

ne knows this better than the President. 
I remember that we talked of mystery stories some 
years ago at the Executive Mansion in Albany when 


It was Governor of New York. 

“ A good detective story,”’ he remarked at that time, 
“as the answer to Lowell’s question, ‘What is so rare 
as a day in June?’ Hundreds of such novels are pub- 
lished every year, but only a few are really worth the 
time and attention of in- 
telligent readers. Even in 
the good ones there is often 

Sameness. Some one 
finds the corpse and then 
the detective tracks down 


hooseve 


the murderer. I do not 
believe that such stories 
have to follow an inevi- 


table pattern or formula.” 

More than once in the 
years that followed, the 
President and I talked 
about detective stories, 
talked enthusiastically but 
critically, as only addicts 
can discuss a _ favorite 
weakness. We were agreed 
that in their best form 
they appealed to the de- 
tective instinct in us all: 
they were a literary game, 
an intellectual] recreation 
Jess purely intellectual 
than chess but more dra- 
matic and exciting. 

One day, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had again 
voiced his opinion about JeMBS 
the lack of novelty in mys- . 
tery stories, I asked him if he had ever thought of writing 
one himself. He chuckled and smiled with a slight trace 
of embarrassment. 

“To tell you the truth,” he confessed, “I have often 
thought about it. In fact I have carried the plot for a 
mystery in my mind for years.” 

“Then why haven’t you written it?’ was my natural 
question. “ You seem to find the time for everything else.” 

“Well, I haven’t had the time for that,” he protested. 
“ But there’s another and even more poporiayt reason— 
I can’t find the solution to my own plot! And I’ve never 
found any one else who could solve it, either.” 

we like to hear it,” I said rashly. 

s look and his grin were challenging, daring me in 


Agee - 


advance. 
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“ Allright! ” he exclaimed. “ You 
brought it on yourself. Here in a 
nutshell is the idea. The principal 
character in my story is a man of 
considerable wealth. Perhaps he has 
six or seven million dollars tied up, 
as such fortunes naturally are, in 
a variety of investments—stocks, 
F A+ bonds, and real estate. My million- 
aire is not an old man—just over 

forty and wise enough to feel that his life is only begin- 
ning. But he’s tired, fed up with his surroundings and 
habits. Perhaps, too, the sameness of his middle-aged 
routine has begun to wear him down. Furthermore, he 
is disheartened at the hollowness of all the superficial 
friendship surrounding him. The men at the club smile 
and slap him on the back but they go away to do him in 
the eye. Finally he has an ambition, a dream. 

“So, in the trite old expression of another generation, 
he would like ‘ to get away from it all.’ 

“Only in this case there is a difference—he would like 
also to get away with it all. 
_ “Yes, my man plans to disappear. His purpose in van- 
ishing from the scene in which he has played an impo 
tant and successful part is twofold. First, he wants 


which he will no 


find a new world for himself, one in 
longer be bored. He wants to start life afresh—he’s fin- 
ished with his present career because he feels he has ex- 


hausted its possibilities. Second, and equally important, 
that dream he has—he would like to make a certain ex- 
periment in some small city where, in his new identity, he 
will not be recognized. To carry out this laboratory ex- 
periment, which if successful would become nation-wide 
and benefit all the people, he will need five million dollars. 
The dream will cost money, you see, and moreover he feels 
that he has a right to live well and enjoy, in his new en- 
vironment, the fruits of his labors in the old. In other 
words, he wants to vanish—but he wants his money with 
him when he goes. 

“Now, this man has an estate of six or seven million 
dollars. If he leaves a million or so behind him he will 
have made ample provision for his wife and the others 
dependent on him. That ought to be easy. But it’s not— 
the problem is not so simple as it seems. 

“ How can a man disappear with five million dollars 
in any negotiable form and not be traced? 

“ For years I have tried to find the answer to that prob- 
lem. In every method suggested I have been able to find 
a flaw. The more you consider the question, the more 
difficult it becomes. Now—can you tell me how it can 
be done? ” 

At first I, too, thought it would be easy. I suggested 
one plan and the President dismissed it. I advanced an- 
other; he punctured it. I tried a third and he dynamited 
it. It was not until some time afterward that I hit upon 
the plan which Liberty herewith offers its readers. 
~ Suppose,” I said to the President one evening, = that 
_ we were to ask several leading story writers of the United 


they not all collaborate on a mystery story in which your 
problem is dramatized in the person of a man faced with 
this predicament? I believe that the problem could be 
solved. I believe these men and women are emart enough 


to solve it. And if , 

' id even if they can’t, I believe th 
. er wye the readers 
of Liberty can.” : readers 


The President's famous joyous laugh resounded 
‘That would be fun!” he exclaimed. “ Go ahead. The 
idea is yours—and 
theirs, See what you 
ean all do with it.” 
What I did was to 
prepare an elaborate 
synopsis of the idea, 
building on that cen- 
tral theme. This syn- 
opsis was not shown 
to the President. I 
then took this out- 
line to six successful 
American authors 
and asked them if 
they cared to tackle 
it. With one excep- 
tion, they were not 
told that President 
Roosevelt was In any 
way connected with 
it. Most of them will 
not know it until 
they see a copy of 
this issue of Liberty. 
They attacked the 
subject profession- 
ally, dealing with a 
story plot with no 
concern as to its ori- 
gin. The fact that 
they all liked the 


story at once is 4 

tribute to the vital 

+ ity and appeal of the 

a President’s basic 
= idea. 


What these lead- 
; ing mystery and de- 
tective and other story writers of the United States have 
done with it begins in Liberty today. Here is the first 
thrilling installment, written by Rupert Hughes; and 
next week you will find the exciting story carried on by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. In the four issues that follow, 
Anthony Abbot, Rita Weiman, S. S. Van Dine, and John 
Erskine will continue the President’s plot through to a 
brilliant conclusion. 

Watch and decide for yourself if you think it is a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

If you feel they have failed, there is still a chance for 
you to try. For we are inviting you, too, to join in this 
fascinating mystery. Every man, woman, and child is 
urged to try to solve this problem. If you had five million 
dollars and wanted to disappear and take your money 
with you so that no one could ever trace you, how would 
you do it? 

For the best solution of this problem Liberty w ill award 
a prize of $500; $250 for the second best; and five prizes 
of $100 each for the five next best. 

The judges will be the editorial staff of the magazine. 
Their decisions will be final. 

And finally, in appreciation of the fact that we are 
using without recompense a plot which was originated by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we are, without the knowledge 
or consent of the President, turning over any or all mov- 
ing-picture and book-publication rights to the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, Inc., to help carry on the 
great work inaugurated by the President for the allevi- 
ation of infantile paralysis. 

FULTON OURSLER, 
Editor of Liberty- 


Rules to guide you in entering your solution to the 
problem posed by the President will be found on page 46. 
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LIBERTY PRESENTS 


PRESIDENT 
MYSTERY | 


AN EXCITING NOVEL OF A MAN, 
A PROBLEM, AND FIVE 
MILLION DOLLARS 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


PART ONE— 
ILKA, THE TEMPTRESS 


by RUPERT HUGHES 


READING TIME @ 32 MINUTES 3 SECONDS 


HUGE Atlantic roller bore Jim Blake far up on the beach that windy 

morning. On the sand it spilled and maltreated him until, panting 

and snorting, he thwarted its attempts to drag him back for another 
bout and floundered into safety. He loved this tussle with the ocean. It 
helped to keep his body firm and hard in spite of good living and his 
forty-three years. As he rubbed himself red with the towel which was 
his sole equipment, he stared up at the great house overlooking the 
Southampton cliff. His home! How much would he really care, he 
reflected, if the sand upon which it was built sifted away and brought 
it down in ruins? His whole life, he had begun to suspect, was built 
upon sands, to be sure; seven million dollars’ worth. 

After a sleepless night Jim was still trying to decide with himself 
what he must do about his wife. At any cost, he privately resolved not 
to have another quarrel with her—not even though Ilka had been out 
all night, was not home yet, and would likely reappear any minute now. 

In a lofty Russian temper, Ilka had left Blaketon on the previous eve- 
ning, after one of those family rows which were becoming more and more 
frequent between them, saying that she might be home for breakfast 
or she might not, as there was a round of parties to be concluded with 
an early morning “ skullbuster” at the Kitsons’. 

Their marriage was going from bad to worse. What had happened to 
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They were saying a fond good night, his wife and this 
man who were sifting on the pergola-porch after their 
all-night partying and a workout in tennis at sunup. 
Jim Blake knew the man by his voice—Earle Marshall. 


Fests wogrermutrny TAGG 


Was it 


lika—and to himself? It was so hard to tell. little 
money? Money that meant so much to her, °° 
to him? ing 


lika Varaska was not to blame, of course, for gm 
born a Russian and a beauty. She waa not to blame + 
taking her beauty to the best market in Russia, the dy + : 
or for winning the nobility to her feet in desperate oht 
affairs that Jim had never known of: though he ob 
have suspected that her overwhelming gifts of pasel' 


: 16 
and her superlative technique in love must have had son 
schooling. 

And of course Ilka was not to blame for the posses 
revolution. It was wise of her to flee from that distres 


ful country. ; , 
A little penury went a long way with Ilka, When ahe 
met the rich self-made young American lawyer James 

Blake, he had acquired only his first million, But Ilka 

figured that a million dollars would do for a beginning. 

When she translated it into rubles it sounded like some- 

thing in astronomy, : 

Se she had put on a show for Jim. She gave private 
performances for him alone, as if he were the Czar wit- 
messing a command performance in solitary grandeur 
from the imperial box. He was an incandescent adorer, 
and when he asked her to marry him he could hardly 
believe his ears when she murmured her assent in a rich 
Slavie dialect. Tt never occurred to him that his haste 
was a lifesaver to her, since she was at the end of her 
rope—-at the end of the rope of not so perfect pearls a 
Czaristic general had given her. 

Se Jim built her this little palace in Southampton and 
she won a larger and larger audience. She put on pro- 
ductions and spectacles for the peasantry, the pleasantry, 
the yachtery, and the poloery. She dressed all her roles 
to perfection and she surrounded herself with a chorus 
of Russian exiles and ex-nobility, 

To Jim's eyes the household seemed happy for a long 
time, and to all Long Island it was as picturesque as a 
visit to old Russia. Jim reveled in it with only one regret: 

Not all the voluptuousness of Ilka’s love nor all her 
Russian fervors bore the sweet fruitage of a child. 

There was something, an injury or something—Ilka 
Was very vague about it, but it prevented motherhood. 

If there had been children, things might’ have worked 
out better, he told himself as he wriggled his toes in the 
beach sand. But Ilka had refused even to adopt a child, 
though he had begged her to. She would rage: 

“I weel not have a child in thees house. You know I 
don’t dare have my own. Why should I take some other 
one—to make me always ashamed because I can’t feell 
your life! No, no, never, never! Why you keep hasking ? 
It is no use. I weel have no child in thees house.” 


N she had stormed herself out and grown perhaps 

a little uneasy about the resentment gathering in his 
eyes, she would fling her warm arms about him and coo: 
“ Why you don’t onderstan’, Jeem, my Jeem? How you 
can’t see it is beecose I lofe you so dear I cannot deevide 


your lofe with efen some babies? All your heart is not 
enoof for me. Some baby shall not claim one smile, one 
kees. “gt not enoof for you without babies, I will keel 

yseit. Then you can adopt all the babies you want—or 
some woman w e a rabbit for you. But she weel 
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eres . Parties 
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Marshall. Jim po such admj tithe 

ar ) oo-ordinated human thats Baal an anima) 
ane ite physical resources . ve. A that 

exploiting I 1 athlete, a race Norse, a Whippet 
gifted vn every opportunity, Jim 


it ; ; 
him or f special talent in any hela 


men 0 
« profoundly impressed by ) 
One day he was hose name, h the | 
; oung man Ww , ne 
lars ne or, oe Pea 
was Harte tour withou unds. 
promising vat Jim, was oy cette Ee athletie 
Here, ¢ ry It was not the rst e helped jn 
philanthropy: id help this poor fellow, So 


He wou 
, a case. 
Most 


longed to give 
liked to er 
aports. 


: li as he 
ghall with as much de cacy 
approached Mound his offer snapped up the 
ee alidi { ’ enthusiasm. From the moment Jim 
indelicate his first dinner, Earle Marshall 


im home to le Mat 
jim’s house as a club lounge and Jim’s wife ag a sort of 


night-club hostess. 


could Jim soe penne a ca i 
‘< was the question in the husband s mind ag | 

sfitbted. the breakfast room, flushed = brilliant, ang 
nuzzled her husband’s ear with her scarlet lips. 

“ Are you going to fight me thees morning, Jeem?” 

“T never want to fight you, my er ia 

“Pour me a cup of coffee, then. ope it is str-r-ong” 

From a sideboard she produced a bottle of Seoteh and 
poured a generous measure into the more innoceng 


beverage. | ; ” she 
“ Now I can maybe lif a leetle longer,” s 1 
gaily. oe We shall talk and you shall begin by saying you 


for being so onkind to me las’ night.” 
ate anata to gettin we do not add to our seale 
of living?” he asked quietly. ; 
«“ Now you begin again.” Fear dawned in her eyes and } 
a flash of savagery. “ You haf lost your mon-ee!” she 
accused. 
“No. We have more than ever.” 
“Then why, why, why mus’ my Jeem turn so steengy?” 
“More than we need or can have any reasonable use 
for,” he.continued. “ I can think of better ways of spend 
ing money these days than entertaining people already 
satiated. If there were children—” = 
“You shall not ree-proach me again with that! she 
burst out. “ I cannot—weel not haf children to 7 m 
ol’ and to bouleverse—how you say?—to turn upside 
down our life.” - a 
He said patiently: “I am not reproaching you, Ike 
I am merely pointing out that we have no one to 
the money to.” 
: i ¥ou might suse rie to as hairy ol’ flea mat of a hou 
og of yours,” she taunted. “That ol’ Tinker, that y 
Should shoot long ago if you haf sense. Some day y 
come home and find I haf him shooted for you.” 
“ Better not!” Jim did not himself realize how gri 
was his tone or what a ing his eyes carried. 
once the spoiled wife was daunted. a 
The man was not to know till 
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a farseeing and statesmanlike plan 
to take up the slack of the leisure 
\ hich the relentless progress of mech 
anism is inevitably foreing upon a 
bewildered world, 

Perhaps he would begin by found 
ing a University of Sports and 
Sportamanship. Eventually there 
might be a state department of health 
and recreation. A born athlete, him 
self, and still an enthusiastic follower 
of all clean sports, Jim Blake could 
think of no better use to which his 
spare millions could be devoted. 

Not so Ilka. She listened with a 
face drained of expression. 

= So you weel take this mon-ee 
away from me, your wife, and gif it 
to people you know notheeng of.” 

“We shall have plenty left, Ika.” 

* No, no!” she stormed. “ You weel 
do this crazy thing for your poor. 
Beecose why? Beecose you are poor 
yourself always, in your memory, in 
your thoughts. You are peasant at 
heart. Serf. Muzhik. Deed you not 
tell me that you haf wait on table at 
the University of Harvard?” 

“Yes. I had to. That or give up 
my education.” 

“ A servant!” she cried, growing 
more and more angry. “ And so you 
weel help others who should be serv- 
ants. What good weel all your 
spor-rr-rrts do anybody? ” 

“Tt might furnish a job for our 
young friend Marshall,” he suggested 
pleasantly. “ I don’t see that he’s very 
keen on getting one for himself.” 

“You would make him head of the 
tennis?’ she asked eagerly. “If 
he is champion? You think he will be 
champion? ” 

“JT did think so. But I’m afraid he 
lacks the final punch, the courage that 
has been defined as the ability to keep 
on going one minute longer than is 
humanly possible.” 

“Poor boy-ee. It is because he is 
worried. He is so poor.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to be going with- 
out anything that he wants,” com- 
mented Blake. “See here, Ikka—are 
you giving him money? ”’ 

“ Geeving? But no. Certainly not.” 

“Tending it to him, then?” con- 
tinued the husband, looking at her 
keenly. “I believe you are, and I 
wish you wouldn’t. It’s an unwise and 
compromising thing to do.” 

Her lips drew back in a snarl. 

“ Ah-h-h-h! And you! And your 
Charlotte. You do not geeve her 
mon-ee, I suppose? ” 

“ Charlotte!” His tone was shocked. 
“T give her nothing but what she 
earns,” he returned sternly. “ And 
earns by honest work. After all, a 
woman lawyer is necessary these 
days in a business like ours.” 

“ Honest? Those long evenings in 
the office. Her visits here.” 

“ At your invitation,” he reminded 
her. 

“ Beecose I am sooch a tactful wife. 
So I bring her to Blaketon for your 
convenience—your Miss Hope.” 

The voice was suave now, and the 
more deadly for it. 

“She is not my Miss Hope. She is 
a junior member of our firm and 
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Lice’s see what happens 
when somebody sells youa ‘‘bargain”’ 
lamp bulb. Let’s burn this ‘“‘bargain’”’ 
in an electrical laboratory beside a 
genuine G-E MAZDA lamp. Let’s 
suppose we burn both lamps a thou- 
sand hours at average current costs. 


Here is an expert's report: 


‘“Assume the price of a 
good lamp —such as a 
G-E MAZDA lamp—is 
15¢ and the price of the 
so-called ‘bargain’ lamp 
is as low as 10¢. On the 
basis of the same amount 
of light for 1000 hours, 
for every dollar spent to 
burn the good lamp it 
would be necessary to 


15-25-4060 WATT LAMPS 


WERE 
NOW 


. or fifty 


burn the inferior brand . . 
per cent more. 


‘In fact there are ‘bargain’ lamps on 
the market today that you could not 
afford to burn even if you were given 
the lamps free and handed a one 
dollar bill with each one besides.” 


Here is an easy—and sure 
—way to identify a good 
lamp. Look for this mark 
96) on every lamp you buy 
Le —for any pur- 
=~ pose. Itidentifies 

a true bargain in 
light. General 
Electric Co., 
Nela Park, 
Cleveland, QO. 


Mothing more,” said Blake. “ Please to understand that. 
“ Plizz to onderstan’ that,” she mocked. “ Hans 0 


My office wife! ” ’ 
She leaned over with an air of candor and tolerance. 


“ And if she is not more, the bigger fool you. She 1s 


ready and weelling and, I theenk. waiting.” 
\ He maintained his patience with a mighty effort. 
' “ We were talking of Earle Marshall.” 


“ce 


and marry her, your beautiful Charlotte.” d 
There was a long pause before Jim spoke again. 


“ Would you like a—a divorce, Ilka? ” he said gravely. 


“Divorce! Divorce! You dare spik to me 
of divorce! ” she snarled. 

She’ began to moan, rocking her slender 
body to and fro, then leaped to her feet and 

rushed up the great stairs. He heard the vio- 
lent slam of her door. A moment later there 
came to his ears another report, sharper and 
louder. Above, her maid screamed shrilly. 

Blake took the stairs in a rush. The door 
to Iika’s apartments was locked. Even his 
Strength could not batter through it. Running 
through his own rooms, he swung himself 
dangerously from window porch to window 
porch, and so gained entry. 

Ilka lay on the bed, motionless. On the floor 
Was the .22 which she insisted on keeping in 
her dresser, ostensibly for fear of burglars. 
More than once she had threatened to kill 


ay of intimidating him to 


when a door opened farther 


if he were going to run from Blake. 
t’s happened? ” he stammered. 


“Nothing,” answered the husband curtly. “Go back 
to bed.” J 


On the wall hung a rare Willi 


that was it! He had been the 
+ ¥ bi 


Ah, yes! You would like to talk of sometheeng else. 
Perhaps she expects you should get a divorce from me 


RUPERT HUGHES 


was born in Missouri 
and raised in lowe. 
He took his master’s 
Yale. He 
spent many years in 
New York writing and 
editing books. He is 
one of our foremost 
novelists and short- 
story writers, and has 
roduced a five-rolume 
ife of Washington 
which has taken high 
rank in American bi- 
ography. Work forthe 
screen keeps him in 
Los Angeles at present. 


degree at 


perfunctory reconciliation. 
was about to speak to her 
down the hall and Earle 
hall appeared in an elaborate flowered dressing 
gown. His face was white. For a moment he looked as 


- its wrinkled glass Jim Blake saw the maid cast a glance 


reassurance at the tennis player, followed by a little 
secret > geil of contempt for hi e gullible hus- 


Jim, still speed’ *™9* interest Miss Hope? ” 


~ 


-page phobia that rather o 
hi Jomestic shame he would havens leg 
=e he finally decided to do: taied. 


but to go on living 3 


im i flash as he sat 
-anliita me to him im 2 fi Smoking 
in the club car. He would simply cease to be Jamagim 
in 


i ® Instances of total change of pe | 

Blake. W by mts cally and pathologically, were wai 
ora, tatty not deliberately, then? That Was it! pe 
mentee year! And he would take most of his 
a And start his great plan for spoan 
wi : - 
a oa ht about it, the more w 

The pee a aaa idea. And the more puzzling, toad 
For Jim saw immediately that his prob] P 
was different from that of any other may so 

ld. | 

wtb be and not to be—that was his qu 
To be gone, and to stay; to die out of the 
twisted life he led, and yet to go on ives 
moving about as a ghost of a sort, ving, 
but unrecognized. Self-murder of a sort 2 
what he wanted to commit—a kind of }} 
bull of a crime. Cowardly the scheme was in 
some aspects; for he would be runn 
instead of staying to fight. Yet in fighting, | 
woman victory is usually something wop 
than defeat. 


~ 


“7 HAVE found the one and only solution, 
he told himself as the train rolled into the 
Long Island Railroad Station. “IT shall dis. 
appear! They shall all think me dead. Buty 
shall take the money with me—most of tented 
and we shall see! ” 
In the office he hurried through his maj 
with his secretary, Adam Worner, 7 
goggle-glassed serious young man was in- 
clined to be communicative. 
“ Something’s going on in the office toda: 
that’s very exciting, Mr. Blake,” anno ne 
Adam as he rose to go back to his typewrites 
“ Gossip?” asked Jim apathetically. 
“ Romance.” 
., Romance in this office? Who is the lady?” 
“ Miss Hope.” 


Adam did not notice the ti htening of Jim’s mot 
how the blood drained from his cn” in 
. What are you talking about? ” he asked bru 
emember that client of he 

. widower in that will 
“Yes, sir. Well, there isn’ 


; buying a ring—an engager 
And he told the clerk he gag 
lady at lunch today.” Was going to give it to the 


Se 
AL | 
~~ 


“Has anything ned?” she ask i 
anxiety. “ Are ea et ne she asked, not without 
ofhc® hol + mate oa asinine himself with an 
awnivoreary” : as thinking that today is an 

“Yes. I know that. 
remember it.” 

- Right years ago today you came into this office.” 

Is it that long? ” she murmured, 

- By trickery, chicanery, and—and 

Strategy. I won’t admit to anything worse.” 

She answered his smile. 

With that smile he foreed himself to decide then and 
there that he loved her, and must have for years without 
realizing it—loved her well enough to give her up rather 
than drag her into a public scandal. Once he had vanished, 
she would not miss him—for long. She could always take 
care of herself. That was what he admired most about 
Charlotte. 

He had told her once: 

“People praise me because I built myself up from 
poverty to—well, to what I am. But you were put to a 
far harder test: you went from wealth to poverty without 
losing your soul or your courage.” 

This was when she had told him her story after he had 
come to think of her as more than an unusually efficient 
secretary. As Charlotte told it: 

“ My father was a successful lawyer in Iowa and made 
a fortune by his practice. He lost it in a local panic and 
his health went with it. The poor boy had a stroke, and 
he sat in a wheel chair for three years before another 
one came. 

“ My mother was dead and I was ‘ all the daughters of 
my father’s house.’ He clung to me like a frightened 
child. When he died, I went to a business college and 
found that the finger speed I had learned as a violinist 
helped me immensely. So I advertised: 

“*T am an expert secretary and stenographer. To get 
experience I will work free for you for one month. Who 
will try me*out?’ 


Sut I didn’t expect that you'd 


- 


BEFORE YOU GO TO BED, TOMMY, KISS GRANNY SO, THE NEXT DAY... 


GOOD-NIGHT, SHES OUT ON THE PORCH... 


MOTHER, I'VE GOT TO GO TO THE 
DENTISTS TODAY. COME ALONG 
-, AND KEEP ME COMPANY 


AW, MOM,..1 LIKE GRANNY, 
BUT, GEE-HER BREATH... 


} KNOW JUST WHAT 
HE MEANS, BETTY. 

‘VE NOTICED HER 
BREATH, TOO. AND 


OF A WAY TO TELL 
HER WITHOUT HURT= 
ING HER FEELINGS... 


YOU'RE A SWEET LAMB, 
TOMMY—SLEEP TIGHT!.. ..° 


KISS ME 
GOOD-NIGHT, 
GRANNY, AND 
TUCK ME IN... 


(A Blot AGAINST GRANNY 


DOCTOR, TALK 
LOUDLY. | WANT 
MOTHER TO 


‘Guess how many answers I got?” she inquired of him. 

“Oh, a dozen or two.” 

“ Five hundred! ”’ 

“ Are there that many misers in the world?” 

“ You'd be surprised. Well, I selected one, got the job, 
and made good at it. I was offered a salary, but I was 
aiming higher. I asked for a testimonial, got a fine one, 
advertised again, selected a better offer, and so on three 
times. Then you advertised and I answered and—at the 
end of two weeks you said I could stay permanently.” 


But Charlotte had not remained a secretary. She had 
studied law at night school. Now she was a junior 
partner in the business. Jim remembered that Ilka had 
‘alled her his office wife. He had winced, because Char- 
lotte had given the naughty phrase a beautiful meaning. 

Though no longer his secretary, she protected him more 
than he knew. One night when she was at the South- 
ampton house, Jim was suddenly called away, leaving 
Charlotte there. She stumbled on evidence of Ilka’s dis- 
loyalty to her husband and Earle Marshall’s perfidy to 
his benefactor. It filled Charlotte’s heart with ashes and 
aloes to know what she had suspected. She could have 
killed Ilka, but she could not tell Jim. 

All this was passing through Charlotte’s ranging mind 
as she sat at Blake’s desk on that eighth anniversary of 
her being hired— What was this that he was saying to 
her? Something about a ventriloquist. 

“We heard him at the Nellistons’ garden party in July. 
Called himself Vaurot or something of that sort. Don’t 
you remember? A clever devil.” 

Yes, Charlotte remembered. But why was Jim Blake 
interested in a ventriloquist? 

“Did you want to see this Vaurot?” she asked. 

“T may. You know those Nellistons. Would you find 
out about him for me? ” 

She agreed to find him the voice thrower, the voice 
imitator, and crushed down her curiosity about it, leav- 
ing the office smiling a little sadly. 

Had she but known, it was a vital matter. Jim Blake 


VITO 


ets SE SS > 


WHAT'S THAT THE DENTIST 
IS SAYING?.. MAYBE THATS 
WHY TOMMY AVOIDS ME..! 
LL JUST GET SOME COLGATES 


YES, BETTY MOST BAD BREATH COMES FROM 
/ IMPROPERLY CLEANED TEETH. DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES COLLECT IN THE CREVICES 
BETWEEN THE TEETH AND CAUSE 
ODORS. | RECOMMEND DAILY USE 
OF COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
BECAUSE OF ITS 
PENETRATING FOAM! 


Most Bad Breath begins with the Teeth! 
after using one tube, send the 
empty tube to COLGATE, ersey 
City, N. J. We will gladly re- 
fund TWICE what you paid. 


PREFER POWDER? Colgate Dental 


wi risk bad breath? Use 
Colgate Dental Cream. Its 
penetratin foam removes the 
decaying food deposits in crev- 
ices between your teeth—the 
sourse of most bad breath. See, Powder gives the same results, at the 
too, how much cleaner, brighter same low prices, carries the same 
Colgate’s makes your teet ! If double-your-money-back guarantee. 


you are not entirely satisfied : 


LARGE SIZE 
Giant Size, over 


was taking the first step in his extraordinary program at 

pega of which he meant to disappear. fore 
sens ie Jim cast aside all his tasks and sat thinking 

if y about his problem. Methodically he forced him- 

Self to plan it out in rough outline, 

He reasoned this way: 

First, When he ran away, he must get himself a new 
Eereptality, make a complete physical transformation. 
Somehow he could do that. It would be difficult, In fietion 
and the theater, wigs and dyes and false whiskers will 
pass with those who want to pretend to be fooled for the 
fun and excitement of it. But in broad daylight and 
cold gray reality nobody would be deceived or pretend 
to be. He must find a way to look like some one else- 
down to the smallest detail. Pose and carriage, gesticula- 
tions and tricks of manner are essential elements of a 
man’s portrait, as are habits of laughter, the timbre of 
the voice, the smile, the frown, He would change every- 
thing, even his voice, his very handwriting. 

Second, he must manage to carry off five or six million 
dollars, leaving Ilka a million or two to keep her quiet. 
But it is hard to put five million dollars in a handbag; 
and if you did, it might be easily lost or stolen. Five 
million dollars is a composite of bank deposits, of stocks 
and bonds, mortgages and mortgage-participation certifi- 

cates, deeds to real estate, documents of various sorts. 
It is a mass of legal papers; and converting them into 
cash cannot easily be done without attracting attention 
and thereby lowering their value. 

Third, he must select a new residence where he could 
carry on an important life, doing a philanthropic work, 
without having his connections with the old life traced. 
A man cannot even give away important money without 
having questions asked: Who is he? Where did he come 

_ from? How did he get it? If a man worth seven million 
dollars disappeared and a man worth five million dollars 
appeared mysteriously in a new environment, the coinci- 
dence would stir curiosity. Newspaper reporters would 
dig into the matter like sleuthhounds sniffing buried 
bones. The telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, motion 
pictures left no dark places in the world to hide in. 

There were many problems, but he would get to them 
later. Meanwhile he would make a small beginning. He 

' couldn’t change his appearance without a thorough inves- 

tigation, but he could begin with one essential detail 

—the voice. 

Unless he could acquire a new voice, all the rest was 
useless anyhow. The least relapse into his lifelong in- 
tonations would be fatal to his disguise. 


PYBeRe could a man learn to change his voice? What 
sort of people had occasion to? Mimics, impersona- 
tors, actors— Wait! There was a man who appeared at 
the annual show put on by the Country Club. He was a 
ventriloquist, of course. His name was—his name was— 
Vaurot. He was marvelous. He could buzz like a bee, 
zizz like a saw, give the gliding twang of a Hawaiian 
guitar, pop like a cork, sound like water pouring from a 
tumbler. He used many dialects, as did many actors. 
That was why he had asked Charlotte to find the 
Biadatad unwtoweit nit te And thal she hadicome 
ay cane’ Ue fra his sk ‘cidciied foal she had come 
“Didn’t yc ay - J SkeC a nus 


” d said, upon learning 
acai ths, Vaurot ha ‘ « . 
degree of proficiency his queer client was seeking, 
““ Too long.” . sf only a year for the 
Slake had allowed himse ; : 
t Se rhatin that was to make him emit a aitty. 
bt Can’t be done in less, sir. Probably can’t be done n 
that time.” 


ake smiled. j 
WY tives considerable capacity for work. Suppose 


allot twelve hours 4 week to it. Uninterrupted, in 


flat.” 1a fee so far beyond the other’s most la * 


estec yo’ 

the tangy shat the man’s pape far was modified. # 
h he was, he was honest. 

OP Thats the way a pro would go at it. And you'll k 


to practice betweentimes. I won’t guarantee anything, 
. ” = 
But we'll do our best. “7 % 
, Jim let Vaurot believe that his rich pupil was merely 
acquiring some parlor tricks to use on dull evenings 
the drawing room. His insistence on secrecy was Natur, 1: 
he wanted to spring a surprise on his friends. 


art 


again, finding a boyish ecstasy in learn 
ae hack like : dog or imitate the whistle of a trai 
rushing through a tunnel. Sometimes at night he would 
take long lonely walks to beat down his temptation t6 
break in on Ilka and her lover and throttle them both, 6 
the more insidious temptation to throw himself into 
sea and end his anguish. On such solitary strolls 
would find a somber pleasure in imitating the sounds of 
nature or of animals or people’s voices. He frightened 
many a poor soul and earned several respectable men a 
reputation for being liars or maniacs. When the tir 
came for the Blakes to move from Long Island to thei 
town house, he had less opportunity for his exercise: 
so he increased the lesson hours. : 

“You’re going to go farther in six months than ar 
one has ever gone in two years,” his instructor told hin 
when the halfway period came. 

As the months passed, he saw more of Charlotte thar 
ever before. But his restlessness and resentment unde 
the ugly conditions of his home life, his desire to ent 
himself off from Ilka and all that she now represented. 
increased. Parallel with it grew his reluctance to divid 
his life from association with Charlotte Hope. There h 
been no change in their mutual relationship of hard work 
and frank friendship; yet every new week brought to hil 
with a despairing clarity the knowledge of how essentis 
her companionship was to his happiness. In his lonelin 
he kept turning to her. She guessed that he was trouble 
going through some battle. Often she offered to help, bi 
he did not dare take even her into his confidence. 

He tried not to see her too much; and yet, knowiz 
that in a few months he would probably never see 
again, he kept asking her out. His hours with her 
the only comfort he knew. He wished they could be 
gether for always. But how could a man ask a gir 
leave everything and go with him out into a work 
utterly strange and alien as the existence which he 
planning for his future? ~ oe 

Earle Marshall was in New York that winter, ¢ 
for the indoor championships. He hac 
but comfortable apartment only a few 3 
lake house in East 7¢ th Street, where 


Soe. LCC ; to. 


: experiment which, he believed, would 
afford him definite proof of exactly 
how matters stood between Marshall 
and Ilka. 

Among his other holdings, Blake 
owned a place deep in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he and Ilka had used to 
go for the early fishing and again in 
midsummer. Since her interest in 
Marshall she had turned against Por- 
cupine Knoll; there was insufficient 
excuse for inviting the near champion 
up there. So Blake had rented it for 
the season. He intended, however, to 
make an early trip there soon after 
the roads were open, to see that the 
place was in proper order for the 
tenant. 

Early in June he spoke to Charlotte 
Hope about it: 

“T’m going up to the Knoll next 
week.” 

“To open it?” 

“To see that it’s in shape. Would 
you like to go along?” 

For a moment her breath caught. 
She looked at him wide-eyed. 

“How could 1?” 

He smiled. 


“Tika always goes up there to 
throw a big spring party.” 

“Of course I’d like to go. I love 
the place.” 

She would fish with him in the 


spiced solitude of the woods, as Ilka 
cared nothing for the sport. 

3ut Mrs. Blake, it appeared, did 
not wish to follow her usual custom 
this year. 

“No,” she said petulantly. “It 
weel be col’ and damp and musty. I 
have had too mooch of that in Roo- 
shia. You leaf me here.” 

“Very well,” he answered disap- 
pointedly, for this meant that he 
could not take Charlotte. “I am 
going to Boston on the midnight train 
tonight. From there I'll go on to the 
mountains on Thursday and drive 
myself in from Saranac Station.” 

Earle Marshall, he knew, was at 
Virginia Beach, expecting to win a 
minor tournament, but was due back 
in the morning. Reaching the sta- 
tion early by design, Blake, after try- 
ing his newly perfeeted vocal dexter- 
ity on the taxi driver and the redcap 
to assure himself that it was in good 
working order, entered a telephone 
booth and called his home number. 
His wife’s sleepy tones answered 
through her bedside extension. 


“ TTELLO, Ilka,” said he in a perfect 
assumption of Marshall’s voice. 

The answer was no longer sleepy: 

“You? Darr-leeng!” 

“Yes. I'm back.” 

“ How luck-ee! I mus’ see you. 
You weel come here?” 

“Isn’t it pretty late?” 

The query was followed by the false 
tinkle of laughter which so often ac- 
companied the young man’s wholly 
unhumorous remarks. 

“ Per’aps it is. Then I weel come 
to you. At the apartment. You are 
there?” 

“No, I’m not,” said the pseudo- 
Marshall, who was ready for some- 
thing like this. “I'm at the station. 


>... . 


Tough break, but I have to go back 
to Washington tonight.” 
“Go tomorrow,’ pleaded Ilka’s 
silky accents. “ He is gone away. We 
could be all to ourselves, boy-ee.” 
“Tough break,” repeated the voice | 
over the wire. “I simply can’t make | 
it this time, darling.” 
“But this is so ver-ree important. 
I weesh to talk with you of that other 
theeng. Our plan, you know.” | 
“Yeah?” came the flat and care-| 
less drawl. “ Anythin’ new?” 
“Yes, And—now—is a good time | 
’ 
| 


for it.” 


jim wondered what trail he had| 
J struck. Elopement? Divorce? 

~ Can'l 
phone? ” 

“Ts it safe?’ she asked dubiously. 

“ Sure thing. I’m in a public booth. 
Name no names and shoot to kill.” 

Again that false eackle. 

Her voice became tense. 

‘“‘Tomorrow is a good time.” 

“ Let’s go over the details again.” 

“No! Somebody might perhaps be 
leestenink een.” 

“But ve got to make sure I un-| 
derstand just what you want me 
to do.” 

“We haf talk enoof times of it.| 
You haf been dreenkink.” 

“ A little.” 

“But, my darlink, never was it | 
soch necessity for to keep sober.” 

“Forgive me! I met some friends. 
I had to take a cocktail or two to get 
away. I'm a little fuzzy. Tell me 
again.” 

“Darlink, eet ees our great mo- 
ment and you haf been taking cock- 
tells! How can you forget what I 
tell you so many a times? Tomorrow 


you spill it over the 


SHAVE WITHOUT 
AFTER-IRRITATION 


Use Palmolive, the shaving 


Adirondacks—you know where!” " 7 ‘ 
“Sure!” ¥ cream made with Olive Oil. 
“You know where is that cliff. 


Ax any football player. “Football's sure 
hard on a man’s skin... but shaving 
every day—that’s mighty near as bad!” 


Where you and I so nearly go over 
when you haf too many cocktells.” 

“ Ves!” 

“Well, if you know that moch, you 
know the rest!” 

“Of course; but— 

“ Parle, Earle, eef you are not clear 
in the head tomorrow our chance is 
gone for long time. Oh, darlink, and 
vou did said you did lofe me more as 
life—” 

“More than his life, you mean!” 

“Be careful, darlink. If you lofe 
me, you come back from Adirondacks 
and say, ‘I have profe my lofe.’ Do 
you theenk you will breeng me soch a 
good news, darlink?” 

“You are a widow already.” 

“ Darlink! Be careful. It is not the 
widow but the bride I theenk off.” 

Jim’s mind was reeling. The in- 
fatuated lovers were planning to mur- 
der him! He almost hung up the 
receiver. Then he remembered. There 
was still something he should say to 
her—must say to her— 


And that is why we make Palmolive 
Shave Cream with Olive Oil... to make 
daily shaving easy on your face... to pre- 
vent that after-shave irritation! 


” 


Try Palmolive! Sechowfreshand soothed 
its unique lotion-effect leaves your face! 
And this same soothing action also tends 
to make a permanent improvement in your 
skin! You'll see too the thickest, creamiest 
lather you éver put on your face! Lather 
that stands up for fully ten minutes. Never 
dries or wilts while it gives you the world’s 
closest, easiest shave! Buy a tube today!” 


WHAT A SHAVE THAT 
RICH, CREAMY PALMOLIVE 
LATHER GIVES YOU! SMOOTH 
CLOSE, EASY .. AND NO 


What is Jim Blake going to say to 
Ilka at this most extraordinary mo- 
ment? And is he going to say it in the 
voice of Earle Marshall, or his own? 
Read the next instal'ment in Liberty 
for more amazing developments. 


_ The SCORING 
PUNCH 


by B 


The author as “the 
Statue of Liberty.” 


| HE greatest factor in the production of winning foot- 
a. ball teams is “ the old scoring punch.’ 

It doesn’t matter how much yardage has been 
gained up and down the field. If the advance has not 
culminated in a touchdown, it means nothing. As my 

. old coach, Fielding Yost, used to say, “ First downs don’t 
/ count. Let the other fellow pile up the yardage. They 
| pay off on scoreboard figures! ” 
And after ten years they still do. - @h 
How is this scoring punch developed? When is it pro- 
duced? It doesn’t ban SS any one system, and even the 
lest team may have it. ‘ ‘ 
Michigan teams are supposed to be equipped with noth- 
ing more than “a punt, a pass, and a prayer.” Notre 
Dame teams are drilled in a wide variety of “perfect 
plays.” The theory is that every time the team 
lay and purr man cranes, bis assignment p 
play must lin a touchdown. nus IN F 
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It's Touchdowns that Tell 
the Tale in Football . . . Here 
Are Some Thrilling Glimpses 
of the Strategy that Helps 
Produce Them when Needed 


FRIEDMAN 


All-America quarterback, 1925-26. 
Head football coach, College 
of the City of New York 


READING TIME @ 7 MINUTES so SECONDS 
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runs something li . 

The forward wal ee ’ 
up in a balanced forma. 
tion, with one halfback 
behind the tackle on the 
right side, the fullback 
behind the guard two 
yards from the line of 
scrimmage, and the left 
halfback three yards be. 
hind the line in back of 
center. ee quarte 
is stationed direct 
ia sine oe coal ee 

he ball is sna 

the quarterback waa ahs 
mediately the right 
and right tackle leave 
for the safety man. The 
first halfback fills in the 
tackle’s post and the fulk 
back drops in at 
The left halfback 
out about five steps di. 
rectly to the right, 
turns, and starts 
again five yards behi 
the line of scrimmage, _ 

The quarterback, when 
he gets the ball, immedi. 
ately faces left and the 
left end comes around 
like an end-around play, 
The quarterback fas . 
giving him the ball, but 
retains it and crouches 
down low behind the 
line. After the defen- 
sive right tackle and 
right end have chased ~ 
the end coming around, — 
the quarterback pivo 
and throws a lateral to 
the left halfback. 

This little sleight-of- 
hand movement always 
seems to work better the 
second time it is used, 
Ohio State, Illinois, 
Navy, among others, 
testify. . 
It is particularly imper- 
fect, because an alert right tackle on the defense can spill 


ENNY 


+ 
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But often, in the heat of a hard-played game, the op po 
a Michigan quarterback will call for Old 83. 


essional League, had what 
suicide play.” It could be used at most 
a season. And if the o 


On the first series of signals the 
left end stepped back behind the 
line, leaving the center at the end 
and making him eligible to receive 
apass. But because seven men are 
necessary on the attacking for- 
ward wall the deep wing back 
stepped up to the line. On the 
number decided, the center handed 
the ball to the quaiterback, 
crouched down right behind him. 
The quarterback merely touched it 
and handed it right back to the 
center, while the remaining play- 
ers went down the field to block. 

The center—in this case it was 
Mel Hein—tried as much as pos- 
sible to hide the ball and walk, not 
yun, for five yards. Then he was 
supposed to begin his gallop 
toward the goal with all his inter- 
ference massed in front of him. 


Meanwhile the quarterback had tried to attract as much 
attention to himself as possible. He started to run and, 
after a few steps, stumbled and fell. 
Theoretically that is a certain touchdown play. It is During a time 
limited to pro football, where a passer 
yards behind the line of scrimmage. 


only thirteen yards on 


[“. is nothing more nor less than a hidden-ball play, but Li We 

Giants’ coach, declares that it is impos- The whistle blew. I gave th 
d out perfectly. pass. Our great pass receiver, Bennie Oosterbaan, ran 
over to the right side of the field, decoying the Gopher 
secondaries almost to the side lines. Gilbert came aroun 
me, took the ball, and galloped down the field for the 
wh you ever saw. There was nothing to 
the game after that. We won, 20 to 0. 

We came to the second game, at Minneapolis. 
so cold you couldn’t stand still, and a wet snow fell the 
day before the game. The old man had us picking up 
cold slippery balls all afternoon that day. 

“ Guess somebody might drop a ball,” he explained. 

‘qd. After Minnesota had hung on to the 
y-three first downs—and one touch- 
sed the point after —Nydal, Minnesota 
back, dropped the ball. Oosterbaan went after it like 4 
n, scooped it up, = went over for a 
m our forty-five-yar ine. 
ade the ball to wobble over the crossbar 
t. And there was the game, 7 to 6. 


Steve Owen, the 


sible to stop if every assignment is carrie 
But if the opposition does stop it as it starts, 
carrier, the center, is likely not to play again that day. 
A ton of human brawn piled atop one man is not likely 


nd the goal line that 
ith finesse, because 
ted and the defense 


to improve his digestion. 


It is between the ten-yard stripe a 
the scoring punch must be used w 
here the maneuvering space is restric 
This is the flypaper zone, 
} The team that can score con- 
en-yard line is the 
r week in and w 
stamps himself a 


condensed. 


team that you can pick as your winne 
out. It is here that the quarterback 


i fool. 
ack arc ivan used the fake place kick 
so easy for Degree 

forget. We used one play against Ohio State four 
4 and scored touchdo 


ee On State used the sam 
, Ohio 
won with it! In ae the fake place kick was used 


Back around my time Michigan | 
often—too often, perhaps; but it is 


The Giants made 
it, because Hein started to run 


too soon and called attention to himself. 


e play against us— 


“Old 83," Michigan's famous scoring 
play, as Mr. Friedman diagrams it. 
Above: A Notre Dame “ perfect play’ 
clicks against Southern California. 


on every play. 


need not be five 


the ball. I'll pose ita 
me, take it out of my 


Ase Tht 


The pure joy of seeing deceptive 
tactics work was never brought 
home to me more forcibly than im 
the first Michigan-Minnesota game 
of 1926. We were scheduled to 
play two with the Gophers that 
year and, in this first game at 
least, most of us were pretty sure 
that we were going to take a lick- 
ing. 

The opposition outweighed us 
twelve pounds to the man. Early 
in the game I loosed the biggest 
flock of forwards I have ever 
thrown. We lost plenty of ground 
by these maneuvers, but there was 
a method to our madness. We 
were selling Minnesota the idea 
that all we had was the forward 
pass and that we hoped to make 
one go for a touchdown. 

About the time my arm was be- 


ginning to fee] like a pitcher’s soupbone in the fourteenth 
inning, those Gophers were beginning to yell “ Pass!” 


out I held a short conference with Lou 
Gilbert, the fastest halfback on the team. 

“ On the next play, Lou,” I whispered, “ I won't throw 
s usual, but you come around behind 


hand, and go like hell!” 


“T get you, kid,” grinned Lou. “ The old Statue of 


7? 


the ball 


easiest touchdo 


where offensive 


each time. The 


shot out of a gu 
touchdown—fro 
enough to persu 
for the extra poin 

That’s the scoring 


e signal for a forward 


punch. 
THE END 
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Gently she drew 
Birhanu’s head 
down and kissed 
him on the lips. 


READING TIME 
20 MINUTES 10 SECONDS 


HE bow of the young shum of the village of Mareb 
to his district ruler was little more than a nod. Not 
the salute of a village chief to his superior. And 

both knew it. The old garasmatch narrowed his amber 
hawk eyes and waited. The rain had ceased, the rain 
which was the advance of the heavy rainy season about 
to begin, so Garasmatch F’yeesa received his visitor and 
his gare followers in front of his big stone-walled 
tukul, 

Unlike their brothers of the south, the Abyssinians of 
the far northern highlands waste few words. Young 
Birhanu, chief of Mareb village, faced his ruler with bold 
eyes. He did his best to make his deep voice gentle, 

“ Greetings and loyalty from me and my people to the 
Garasmatch A peat We are ready to follow him and 
Ras Gabra Sailassy of Tigré to battle against the Ital- 
ianje. We of the province of Tigré are the battle front, 
We shall lead the Wie a! ; 

“ Mellefiano (good},” grunted F’yeesa. Birhanu raised 


7 —— ere 


A Stirring Tale of Today 


in Ethiopia of the Love of 


Women and a Strange Test 


of Honor Between Enemies 


his handsome head. Well over six feet, he seemed to — 
grow taller. 

“An unmarried man fights for his country like a hero. — 
When a wife waits for his return from war, he rages like ; 
a conquering lion! I ask the garasmatech’s permission to” 
marry his daughter Tinnish Negusta before we meet the 
hated Feringis! ” 

F’yeesa leaned forward from his rough stool. The 
leader of his guards tightened his broad belt a notch. 
The men grasped spears more firmly. For several sec 
onds F’yeesa and the youthful shum challenged eyes to 
eyes. The garasmatch was the first to move his gaze. A 
gnarled brown hand stroked his beard. His angry retort 
stopped ‘a his teeth, 
Was popular in igré 
ne all Tigré. 


the garasmatch half closed as it did when he t atl 
t is an honor to my house that a shum desire 


marry my daughter. Tinnish 


Negusta [Little Queen] is dk ILLUSTRATIONS BT 
sired by rages and the sons of 5 
a ia Paes is as beaut 4 MARSHALT FRANTZ 
ful as the moon in spring. SI} : 
weaves fine cloth for ce} 7 ' 
both wool an \ 
cooks a meal f r ] : - x » 4 
teen years she has lived. I 
time she should marn Gal s 
asmatch F'vyeesa pi He 
looked the To : 1 
blue line of the Tigré rang 
the sullen storm clouds racing 
over it. F’yeesa was almost 
benign when he turned again 
to Birhanu. 
“Shum _ Birhar in oul 
southland, among the Arussi 
Gallas, when a young man 
proves he has killed a lion, an 


elephant, or a man, the maidens 
comb his hair with butter. The 
most beautiful and worthy of 
them are eager to be his bride. 

“Had you, Birhanu, been a 
Galla brave, the maids would 
still be waiting to soften your 
hair with butter. Elephant 
and lion are almost gone. Kill 
you a man!” F’yeesa raised 
his voice, clipping each word. 
“We of Ethiopia still wait for 
the attack of the Italianjes! 
Our emperor has so com- 
manded. But go you down to 
the hot plains of Danakililand 
and Eritrea. Kill a warrior of 
the evil Feringis who would 
invade our land! Bring back 
his rifie, cartridges for it, and 
the soldier's garments—or a 
hand or a foot. 

“Be back before the rainy 
season is over. Bring the 
proof, and you and Tinnish 
Negusta shal] have a wedding 
feast for all the folk from 
Adowa to Ala, from the Tak- 
kaze River to the Mareb.” 
F’yeesa’s eyes crinkled with 
humor as he noted the startled 
look on the young shum’s face. 
“ Do this deed without the beat 
of drums! We are not at war 
yet! Go! Without drums!” 
The garasmatch roused the 
compound with his shout. 

Birhanu saluted his garas- 
match. A fever of rage had 
burned through him while 
F’yeesa spoke. Now the chill 
of reason killed his rage. Be- 
fore his own men, witnesses 
all, the garasmatch had given 
him a task. And what a task! 

Shum Birhanu stalked ahead 
of his men to where their 


sturdy mountain mules were As he fought to grasp the 
tethered. Each man waited neck of the bird, another 
at the right of his mount. pair of hands reached out 
At the shout, “Ishi!” from and held its wings apart. 


their tall young chief, they 

were quickly astride and away. : 
An hour's gallop from the compound found the troop cowl of her chamma and kissed each soft cheek. The girl 

near a grove of kussu trees. A slim figure in a closely laughed gently. With a quick movement of grace and 

wrapped chamma stepped from beneath a huge kussu. eagerness she flung back the folds of her garment and 

Birhanu checked his mule with the cruel Abyssinian bit bared her round golden-bronze arms. Gently she drew 

which can throw a horse or mule almost backward. The Birhanu’s head down and kissed him on the lips. 

young shum had recognized the walk and form of Tinnish “ Do you take me with you, Birhanu?” she whispered. 

When he stood befere her he pushed back the “Not now, Little Queen. There is a deed I must do 


Negusta. 
VW 
= ry - — — - ——_ | 


he forbidding line of: 
1 shall stretched tore ridge. There the it 
? i ea 7 
before I can a youy season oe band began i ion. Te ‘Il 
= perore SS f the Mare”: . nil 
my anu P u, is there much dan rock-an cei a of yr 
“Ve 2ir jan 9 . ? ? ge 0 oC 
Oh, e where you go rer— for a 5 er lanned canyons and abu lr en 
or There ig always dange Rirhanu dev ae courses, ledges and fq 
an—if is stuP” de and kisse ah 9° where only the walie and : 
raghed the girl to to ny village sacle might find a hold. And : eloy 
har. «Jy hurry “ cove! the Jan Aways below, @ rolling surging j 
The rane haste” d must be done 7 finity of plue-gray mist. | 
What 5 Be horn grow too strong: Birhanu ordered his men to cach 
fore the Ty 


ather, Wil : mas and trousers in a caye 
The garasmatel, mL ae gigantic jut of red basalt, 
bless our green Tinnish Negusta, A short calfskin coat, weapons, anc 
Tell me you love ™™ F 4 furnished their equipment. Ty 
” - oo = 
ed dog lately? Worms OFT rath you ; Birhanu, my tall young shum led ee sliding 
Have you wormed your sure i “reeping, crawling, ife~ 
3 jes and * murmured * rs ast em- creeping; ex 
ee oe Sees iy. For safe oe Another lingering kiss, a of his death-edged pee: von ro toa 
ee ee caer ) - PUPPY Cap- brace. Birhanu ordered ested ight ribbon-wide le ee Mle ae : 
sure results use SERGEANTS © axr’s |men to escort the 80" of his hand, toes and ‘lied aw of ‘soul aril 
SULES for worms in pups; SERV ™ of her village A wave 0 shum the mist-filled m 12 
SuRB-SHOT CAPSULES for older dogs. Sold f hoofs. The young °"" . depthless canyon. 
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by druggists and pet shops oie ee Aiamen rode over the ron ead Two thousand feet down Birhaj 
Dog Book + + 7|which led to the only pass halted on a platform of rock. The, 
Write for Free Dog DOW * * * | the Tigré peaks. halned. blocked. Below, the eye 


Do you know the symptoms of worms and the many Pee 
Giseases to which your dog may fall prey? Do you THEN Birhanu returned to his V il 
know how to feed your dog to keep him well and W - 

strong? Do you know how to train your dog to be 


shifting mist; to the right a foo’ h 

lage he set about preparations or a aa) sae oniiadl a b 
well-behaved and obedient? Give your dog the pene- | his terrible journey- If he reached oe e pace ‘caneriea a the mail aa 
Gt of expert care. It is yours for the ssking. All | swamps east of the Tigre ae : 
this information, and much more is yours in the |and escaped death by falls, an = area veadingt anes vided Aa 
Ses Saecaaare Des oe go to get i ané | or drowning, there hoe still the ae old ram 'sform above him i 
many illustrations. All you have to do to get itis to d fig E on > avoid—ar tf a fla 
send ws your name. It may save your dog's life. pte wee Ob hated Italianje, the ne RY se a so Tce 
a er a FREE. Our own veterinarian | 4 day’s struggle through marsh and rd Le ie rr ina 
— gets ou about your dog’s health. | Morass. And he had to return. _, Birhantter they had gone front an 
Write fully, Td EE and the age, breed First, like a good Christian, Bir- oots 


path, another and another—wa ‘ie, : 


C= 


° “ae . 
and sex of your dog. There is no charge. hanu went to the aboona ( the priest) He turned to his et aver aaa 
For Free Book or Advice, eR: ioe S bicse ay ot “9 ae BAH Ook by ‘the clouds. Those gi 3 Wi 
ODUCTS CORPORATION |a chicken, a skin of tel four, a : : 3 
a" Maso W. Broad Street Maria Theresa dollar the shum ob- are afraid may returg to Mareb 
Sammons. Lae tained three potent charms: A bag of men will follow me! 


;vet-cat paw bones for his belt pouch The shum dropped to the slop 
Bee ection against falls, landslides, path. Long. strides hurtled hin 
and fever; a larger wad of herbs, croc- the path edge. A silent prayer tot 
odile teeth, and kussu leaves sewed in good God, and he leaped into thet 
a monkey-skin bag—a bane to bullets, Where the walie went he could go. 
evil waters, and tapeworm. sickening sensation of terror and! 
The crafty aboona refused six car- and he landed sprawled on a bee 
tridge shells for the amulet insuring coarse mountain grass. The mis 
retention of manhood. The terrible shifted a bit. Birhanu sat up 
Danakili mutilated any stranger, looked about him. A half smile 
Abyssinian or Feringi (foreigner), ered over his virile bronze face. 
gems, cy aah yh : sigh Bir- rest of the way was easier, 1 
anu handed the priest a silver Maria gullies an ipi er § 
poorest ie aha about fifty cents, & d precipices, gen i 
and watched the old man bite it and “PQ UN yo ea’ 
inspect the date, 1780, which all such highest ! hance pe 
silver money must bear. No Ethio- his cloud-hidden men. The 


pian will accept the dollar unless it chief took a fi rear t! 

rm s near ' 
pears - ans Hate 3780, no matter if it of his tiny Dlatesu, eda 
ft ha month or fifty years any man who might be shor 


. 


YOU'RE O-U-T/ 
PLASTIC WOOD IS 
FILUNG UP THIS HOLE 


The last charm Birhanu es 
his neck by a thong of eae ee 
A goatskin bag of sour black-tef : 
bread, dried meat, figs, and coffee Nado! 
beans, and weapons—a short spear, { 
a saberlike knife, and an erratic rifle 
‘ eeonleee pecustit Six of the 
oor, |MOSt agile and daring youths accom- 
sick, |Panied their young shum. . 


ans V f 


movement. To the north he heard swamp grass. They passed not ten 
rifle firing, then the motion he ex- paces from him. Inch by inch he 
pected. A Danakili raiding band had turned his head and counted them. 
met an Italian border patrol. The Seventeen able ones, tall and lean 
movement drew nearer the river, so with cruel faces, and they helped 
that he could pick out the darting along nine wounded. Birhanu knew 
cover-seeking savages. The Italianjes the severely wounded had been aban- 


Dad put me 
on the Honor Roll 


were difficult to see in the screen of doned. He waited a long while after 

rain. Their khaki uniforms became the savages passed, so long that the ’ 

part of the land. Disturbance of vege- river covered all but his raised head. with a 
The mountain streams were feeding Remington 


tation revealed their advance. 
Almost beneath the Finger, on the 
Typewriter ! 

© IT looked as though 
Ted might be a slow 
student. Home lessons 
kept him up late. Com- 

sositions were long, la- 
Boricus tasks. School 


work seemed deadly dull. Then Ted’s teacher 


suggested a Remington Portable. 
Today Ted has a newidea about school. Themes are 
fun to write with your own type’ nter. Typing does 
homework so fast you have lots more time to play. 
Grades begin to take care of themselves! 

i ihe tests by leading educa- 


No miracle really. Scirentt 
typewriter dees Improve 


tors show that the use of a ty f 
school marks as much as 14° 6! Gives children new 
for lessons and play. 


: ] ' the Mareb. The river had risen the 
opposite river bank, Birhanu saw six height of a man’s body since daybreak. 
of the light but sturdy reed boats used Birhanu went more swiftly. He 
by the savages. A lone guard squatted left the line of the river bank and cut 
in the reeds near the boats. The shum away more to the east. He skirted a 
swept his gaze in the opposite di- bamboo-edged pond. Suddenly strong 
rection. : hard hands gripped his arms and 

He chuckled grimly. Making allthe ankles. Struggle as he might his 
haste possible over the soggy ground hands were bound with rawhide. A 
came a handful of Danakili driving a giant Danakili yanked him to his feet 
herd of camels to the nearest ford. by his thick hair. Three pairs of cold 
Some delay had held them until day cruel eyes looked him over. The fel- 
found them in enemy territory. Night low who had pulled him erect spoke 
cattle raids were the main occupation to another who was about to drive his 
of the savages. spear through Birhanu. The man 

Birhanu looked for a stream bed nodded. He prodded the shum to a 
into which the fighting savages would place between the big leader and him- 
retreat, luring the Italians after them. self. In single file the four went on 
A few would hide behind the main the way to the boats. 
body, near a rude dam they had built 
to hold back the water. When the Y now the rain was a steady cloud- 
enemy was well in the bed, those Dana- burst. As he trod between his cap- 
kili behind them would glide to the tors, Birhanu was very busy. With 
dam. A few key rocks would be dis- the nail of his middle right-hand 
lodged and a flood of water, increased finger he found he could scrape his 


by the rains, would rush upon the rawhide shackle. By the time he and 
Italians, if the patrol were composed his escort joined the main body of | bis machines... standard. 
Danakili : he bos Rirh: k ed standard width carriage, margin release, back spacer, 
anakili at the boats, Birhanu kn W | etc. If your dealer cannot supply you, mail coupon, 


of raw troops. The troop was new. 
Rirhanu saw the Danakili scramble a vigorous jerk of his arms would free 
' MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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into the stream bed and right behind him. 
them entered the patrol. The rest of the raiders were ready | Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 12K, 205 EB, aaud St 
to put out on the angry river. The | New York City. , 
Please tell me how | can buy a new Remington Port 


lao enc lose catalog, 


The shum had seen enough. Out 
there across the Mareb was the gun boats were quickly emptied of water. | hie for only $4 down. A 
and the enemy he wanted. He has- The big Danakili w ho had taken Bir-| ....,.. __———————————— 
tened down the Finger of God. When hanu’s knife ordered him in his boat. yr 
he was with his men again he called There were five men in Birhanu’s ey 
Cabada, his headman, to him. canoe, two wounded All sorta of de-| ams emmee ter * hee 7 — 

“Cabada, you command until I re- bris was rushing down the strong cur- 

rent, dead game and cattle, and now 
LIBERTY 


turn. I go across the river. Here are 
my gun, spear, and food bag. I need and then a human body. 
Birhanu’'s heat ewung out near the America’s Best Read Weekly! 


only my knife for what I go to do. a" 
Lead the men back to the cave we Finger of God. With all the strength 
found yesterday. If ten days pass of ry great — be feceed his 
and I do not return, go back to our bond. His nail-scratehing been 
1 successful. He whirled and snatched OW MUCH MO 
his knife from the savage behind him | Legal Reserve x Q 
e you can b ife 
spout uy f 
CORA. 


village ! 
“May God bless your footsteps!” ; 
and with a vigorous kick dove over 


said Cabada. 

the side. With the knife between his 
LEFT hand on each other’s shoul- teeth, he swam under water as long as 
A der, a grip of right hands, and he could. He came up in almost still 
Birhanu slipped down to the river water on the lower side of the Finger 
bank. Rain fell in torrents. Already of God. The Danakili boats were far 
the Mareb had risen a bit. Upstream down the river. Birhanu climbed up- 
he snaked for sixty paces. He in- ward, circling to the land side and the 

tended to use the current when he direction of his men’s camp. 
The river had become a lake. Water 
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tch. Neither spoke ofr at 

her the garasme d of the rainy seas, 

rising. We placed his knife beside him and slept. and geri take place at a pirhanw would ait, sine 
He awoke at daybreak. Another drink of rain water- whic eath the ney OR Rocco resting on an a _ 
Then he climbed to the summit of the Finger again. so ands his bare ate: ad. Rocco told Birhany hq 
The Finger of God had become a stone island in a vast sred coat beneath his ne slope of the Finger of G, 
lake of still rising water. No living thing could be tatters” washed OP ae his outfit as they bate 
seen, no moving thing but the terrible rush of the after the water poe aie always ended the same 


Mareb carrying on the dead and the broken. Birhanu anakili. The know thd ay 
returned to his rock home thoughtful, sober. Inaction the Dan soon hae my Luca re 
was worse than food lack. - - -, Wall 
Dull rain-filled days ing for me. Lucia ig j 
rh a plump dove!” = 


‘ went by. Each morning ° “ Tinnish N b, ; 

a. Birhanu went to a ledge ve egusta 3a 
; near the quieter waters WE U1 a Lepetegperiet a ; oe 

away from the riverside. ser " te rh ee 

A dead animal or other Me My Lael pe E 

8S son 


food might float within , 
reach. On the fourth day heart melts—and she ig , 

a pelican alighted on the a beautiful. All the youn 

men of Turin strove ¢, 


ledge. It was rain-beaten 


and weary. Birhanu hurled her love. Lucia loves 9 
a stone and broke its wing. ; ; I me, Rocco Veranti! ” 
Before it could dive in the Sometimes Air Ss “ Rases and the sons | 
water he had grasped it in vases desired my Tinni 
his arms. The bird battled : W er Negusta ” — Birhanuy w 
with bill and unhurt wing. Heavier than al quoting the garas B. 
Days without food had “but my anjuba, my; 
taken power from Bir- zelle, desires me onivt 
hanu's superb muscles. As by i G. CONKLIN “1 wish you ta: 
“ age 7 = neck the tomato and pe 
OF She bird, another pair ; sauces the good Lucia p 
ee ae Se HE above “ iy found out he ¢ pares! The though 
: tat t eee! ] 
shum wrenched back the fake Ar it’s jaa you touch ia ps peas 
supple neck. He tore away impossible to because : “ ef ak P 
the feathered skin. So in- breathe this kind cold. liquid air 6 Se with - 
tent was Birhanu with his of air! Yes, Well, liqui and figs my Tinnish ~ 


is just about three gusta cooks. And ye : ; 


: there’ kind of 
bleeding prey that he ap dhe see times as cold as tion peppers! What 


never noticed the other air you cannot 


is —323° - a 
man until both had wolfed urezthe:, A b. 4 ee my child prepares of she 
the last shred of warm Rca fife liquid! That really is meat, peppers, and ol 
quivering flesh from the Liquid air! something cold. the balls of meat frie¢ 
bones of the dead pelican. Do you know that And, once you butter! She is sixt 

Birhanu, the young you breathe a gas?—because have made some liquid air, to years until the time of 
shum of Mareb village, just as surely as illuminating prove that it is heavier than little rains.” be 
and Rocco Veranti of the gas is gas, so is air. When a water, pour some into a “What! My 
Italian army in Eritrea liquid boils, the vapor that glass of water and watch sixtean tae 
itn ee Trin. stared int 3 comes off of course is gaseous. a while. Watch it bubble, th a 

fete Papen ’ ed in Air is the vapor of liquid air. boil, fume, steam tumultu- And then Birk Anu 
each other’s souls. Rocco Of course there is no great ously! However, it doesn’t Rocco Veranti would ¢ 
smiled. Hewasyoungand  ealdron of liquid air boiling _ sink at first. But after a while a long draft of rain wa 
he had eaten. This Africa somewhere to make us air down it goes to the bottom or eat a bit of raw er 

was not so terrible after vapor to breathe; on our of the glass, boiling and hiss- dile meat, or slee -. 
all. Birhanu smiled in re- planet air is naturally a gas ing all the while. hard rock ~~ a 
turn, a bitter smile of ane our temperature is Here’s whet beppens: The The cai s a 
i so high. nitrogen in the liquid air : ackene 
re a0 rasp ees me But air can be made into boils off first; it ie lighter drizzle, the clouds g 
man a liquid. It can be poured than water, and boils away ing more strength f 


hard journey to kill—and into a glass, just like water! at even lo 

; ; 5; ° ° t ] 2 AC 
A eee es with him. But, whatever you do, never —_— sooner _ ig Sdectnalise ot ae ate 

sit pred of them had di- a to drink it, because it will —_ oxygen is heavier than water; waters like vast a 
di tat ic. Bowelly That tve I sponges. By the fift 
en the wo i ere are ty of — i 1e 
torn the bird. All foe it is i cold that it has the strange Hines: ne fics oe of their exile on the 
knew that God same effect as fire. that we don’t know anything of God the wate 


burnt with ev. erlasting fire 5 Aen know this i ice about! ceded. Bir na nu w 
the depraved ones who did packed in? Maybe you've Nest—3 Plus 4 Equals 5! gg 


evil to those with whom 
ies ha eaten, Pe aac hort sword Feringi = 

just the short sword Feringi a | itrean 
ad ¢ their rifles when they seer ESS pel Ne 


feebly, 


his body staring, attempting 


to grasp a spear. A flashing knife 
thrust, a turn of the wrist, and the 
Danakili fell back among the other 
dead. 

First Birhanu wrapped the rifles 
and cartridges in the soldiers’ coats 
and carried them to the F inger. He 
hid them beneath loose rocks away 


from the water, leaving out one rifle 
and several cartridges. Next he took 
a long rawhide thong from a dead Sav- 
age and, fastening it to the horn- 
shaped prow, towed the canoe to the 
rock ledge. 

The free end he secured to a thorn- 
bush trunk. Then he sat and waited 
for Veranti. 


chain of channeled ponds on the Yj 
other side of the river. Birhanu 
was waiting for the water to recede 
more, 
Late in the afternoon he unearthed 


the rifles and gear he had hidden. Oil 
he found in a knapsack he used to 
clean the guns. They had been well 
greased, so his task was not difficult. 
With shining eyes he slung one over 
his back. 

The water was much lower. 

Birhanu went to the spot where he 
and Veranti had thrown the dead men 
into the water. He disturbed a croco- 
dile which had come to feast. Coolly, 
easily, the shum lifted out one of the 


Around with a 


COLD! 


Italianje soldiers. He tore away the 
sodden shirt; with one stroke of his 
knife he cut off one water-bloated 


| OCCO shouted when he saw the 
right hand. 


boat; grew sober when he beheld A cold is on 


the sunken faces of his 


rades dead com- The hand and shirt he stuffed in|] Internal Infection 
ades. the knapsack. A push, and the body ond Requi 
6 ve ' g - L quires 
He and Birhanu lifted the grue- sank to the mud. Internal Treatment 
found peri jae the boat. They With a practiced eye alert for lurk- 
pa ing Danakili or Italian patrols which 


“ There is a gun for you, cartridges. 
Take the boat. You can cross the 
river to your land, using much care. 
The waters are lower; they grow less 
each hour,” said Birhanu. 


might have been stranded across the 
border, Birhanu made his way to the 
western hills of Tigré. Through mud 
and water and over slimy vegetation 
he scrambled. The rain had become 


i Take the rifle ,,) ourself. More heavier. A desolate land of pond- 
Danakili may come. filled desert, angry clouds, lurking 
“That gun I do not need. I am on dangers, yet Birhanu’s heart sang. _ 
my own land. Soon I can wade and Near dark he reached the line of 


- . et hia ? , , ‘ 
walk to the hills. hills where he expected to find his men 


“dshi [All right]. Help me pull W—if the terrible Danakili had missed|  Ev@ry Four Minutes Some One 
the boat to the Mareb.’ them. He uttered the call of the Dies from Pneumonia, Trace- | 
toceo slung his rifle strap jauntily jigera (guinea fowl). At his third| %*™ the “Common Cold!" 
across his shoulders, pulled in his belt. whistle he heard an answer, and| sy 
He smiled up at Birhanu. They Cabada peered from a low cliff. ON'T “kid” yourself about a cold. It’s 
rrasped right hands, resting the lef eae fs darts tak apn F nothing to be taken lightly or treated trivi- 
£eraspe gn mane 8, resting the left Soon his men were feeling of he | ally. A cold isan internal infection and unless 
on each other’s right shoulder, the rifles and cartridges, praising their | created promptly and seriously, it may curn into 


Ethiopian salute and farewell to a chief. something worse. 
friend. “With the new day we start home-| . According to published reports there is a 
Without a word Rocco got in the ward. We must hurry before ihre) Rents, every fons. oe from paegeen 
canoe. streams grow strong again. The | @aceable to the so-called “common co 
ag rau _ s ate » oe ’ . +.) wer : > . 
A last wave by both. garasmatch, my father-in-law, will be Definite Treatment 


filled with won der! 


8 238. 


Birhanu watched Veranti until he 
was a mere moving dot on the 


TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


Liberty will pay $1 for any question accepted and published. If the same question is suggested by | 
more than one person, the first suggestion received wil! be the ome considered. Address Twenty 
Questions, P. O. Box 380, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


A reliable treatment for colds is afforded 
in Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine. It is no 
mere palliative or surface treatment. It gets at 
a cold in the right way, from the inside! 

W orking internally, Grove's Laxative Bromo 
| Quinine Eres four things of vital importance 
| inovercoming a cold: First, it opens the bowels. 
Second, it combats the infection in the system. 
Third, it relieves the headache and fever. Fourth, 
it tones the system and helps fortify against 


1—Lawyer, editor, and often a P 10—In the desert, how fast | further attack. 
a governor—can you identify © camels normally travel "i 
him from this photograph day’ By night? Be Sure — Be Safe! 
taken in his youth? 11—What was the crime "| All drug stores sell Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
—What is the essential dif- burking ? Quinine in two sizes—35c and 50¢. Geta pack- 
ference between a safety and a 12—Why is too much sun-| age at che first sign of a cold and be secure in 
“strike anywhere ” match? light fatal to rats? a knowledge you have taken a depend- 
3—Which game, played to- 13—Whe is Old Eagle Beak? | able treatment. 
day, is referred to in Shake- 14—Does the AAA prevent a| Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine is the larg- 
speare’s Antony and Cleo- farmer from growing as many | ¢st selling cold tablet in the world, a fact that 
patra? potatoes as he wishes? | attests to its efficacy as wellas harmlessness. Let 
4—Who was the most fa- ¥ 15—Who was the ruler | no one tell you he “has something better.” 
: 


known as King Mary? 

16—Walking from the seventh to the) 
fourteenth floor in a hospital, how many 
one-story flights would be climbed? 

17—Who were the Abstinents? 

18—What is wrong with 


mous dwarf of ancient times’? 
5—What town in Belgium did the Cana- 
dians occupy the day the Armistice was 
signed? 
6—Is the Nasalis a musical term, a flower, 
or an animal? 


GROVE’S LAXATIVE 


BROM 


7—Which twe of the Tal- this sentence: ~ Her speed is 
madge sisters married come twelve knots an hour ~ ? LEZ 
dians? 19—Who made the first ani- “* ~ Ae 
8—What is Vitamin E? mated movie cartoon? , Z (-s | 
%Dees the British gov- 20—Which twe characters Fe 
— ernment own the Suez of mythology were changed < Ae 
Canal? to sea birds? 5 


(Answers will be found on page 61) 


LIVELY, LIKABLE 


3 stars—Excellent 
1 star— Poor 
0 star—Very Poor 


4 stars— Extraordinary 
2 stars— Good 


READING TIME @ 13 MINUTES 9258 SECONDS 


* *& *& % SHE COULDN'T TAKE IT 


THE PLAYERS: George Raft, Joan Rennett, Walter Connolly, Billie 
Burke, Lloyd Nolan, Wallace Ford, James Blakely, Alan Mowbray, William 
Tannen, Donald Meek. Directed by Tay Garnett. Story by Gene Towne and 
Graham Baker. 


SHE COULDN’T TAKE IT is not an important picture. 

It’s something much better than that. Built upon a 
tight melodramatic structure, the film abounds in lively 
characterizations, is studded with laughs that flow natu- 
rally from the situations, and builds to a highly suspense- 
ful chase climax. 

The sleek George Raft is given a role for which he is 
eminently suited, and, except that he shouts his lines 
every time he wants to show dramatic intensity, emerges 
with his best performance since Scarface. Mr. Raft is 
seen as an ex-bootlegger 
sent to Sing Sing for in- 
come-tax evasion, who 
while in the institution 
manages, as trusty libra- 
rian, to acquire an educa- 
tion. 

This education, along 
with his stern views on 
life and morals, so im- 
presses Walter Connolly, a 
socially prominent convict 
also doing a term for in- 
come-tax dodging, that 
Raft is made trustee of 
Connolly’s estate and 
guardian of his madcap 
family. How Mr. Raft 
goes about his trying du- 
ties gives She Couldn’t 
Take It its spice and 
comedy. And how Joan 
Bennett, as the spoiled 
daughter, tries to break 
the ex-bootlegger’s con- 
trol gives the film its 
tense melodramatic punch. 

She Couldn’t Take It is sturdy stuff, enlivened by comic 
touches that are really comic and told in a swift pace 
that races to a hilariously thrilling finish. Raft and Joan 
Bennett are excellent as the battling lovers, while Lloyd 
Nolan, Wallace Ford, Walter Connolly, and James 
Blakely, in sharply etched roles, aid in making this a 
delight from fade-in to fade-out. 


VITAL STATISTICS: Tay Garnett has been directing since 1928, when 
he made Celebrity with Armstrong, and cinched it with One Way 
Passage. Previously he’d been ten years a scenario writer from Mack 
and what is known as a film doctor—i. e., a magician called 

e to life. Had moderate success in commercial adver- 

nstrueted in the Naval Air Force. Has put 
ng he’s so many close calls he knew he 

uth American jungles 


nto 
aa ‘sughs Back. Thi 
Ors e so well paid they ha 
a supervision, | Wes once 


nks pic- 


George Raft and Joan Bennett in a scene from 
the melodramatic film She Couldn't Take It. 


The Films Present a Swift and Thrilling : 
About a Horse, and a Three-Muskengal 


jeery, Jr., Jean Rogers, J. Farrell Mae 
Bee "Walter Miller, James Burtis, Geel Donald, 
Friedlander. Story by Cherry Wilson 88 a 


*k & & STORMY , 
THE PLAYERS: Noah 
; ve 7 Kh le ? I i r Zcted { 3 ‘i , : ais 
'IVERSAL studio has managed to make somethj 

vaults appealing and quite touching out of Sto 
Fairly oozing with sentiment, Stormy contrives, with 
admirable consistency, to keep its people in the back- 
ground. And this story of a wild horse, set against the 
stunning Painted Desert of Arizona, satisfies both ag 
a scenic excursion and as a crudely effective tear jerkey, 

Noah Beery, Jr., performing with pleasing naturaln 
‘s the wayward young vagabond who falls in love with a 
Young Beery acquires the horse after a train wr 

and, building a hidden epy. 
ral, he cares for the moth. a 
erless animal until it is old 
enough to be set free on 
the wild range. 

From then on Stormy 
concerns Fred Kohler, q 
dastardly rancher who 
plans to kill all the wig 
horses on the range and 
convert the land to cattle 
grazing. Kohler’s ki 
brother, J. Farrell Mae 
Donald, gives the story a 
righteous element. And 
the horses themselves work 
out a revenge for the mer 
cenary Mr. Kohler. 

The elusive qualitiesthat — 
make Stormy the distine- 
tive little picture it is cam= 
not be recreated on paper. 
Full of photographie gems 
and set in a country hat 
lends itself beautifully 
the camera, the pictu 

best remembered for t 
bits that have nothing to do with the plot. The wi 
stampede scene alone makes Stormy a worth-while risk 


colt. 


bling to haul chaps, spurs, and pizen-critter phrases from an oth balls. - 
Rex, the wild horse who Elinor Glyn said had It — years back, is st ¥ 
. > of 


7 =. ‘ 
f 
» 


d 
black-and-blue where it ni 
to his babe, which, one Runvod pething 
its way to its father’s side 
Hatire film made in Pai 
any rose at 5.3 Z 
rom Tuba Ci ae 


ETHARGIC 


Mr. Raft, Something Pleasantly Sentimental 


Revival Touched at Times with Dullness 


Jean Rogers thinks it’s patience to await the breaks that means screen 
career success. In 19338, Just after graduating from Belmont Massachusetts 
hich school, Jean won a national beauty contest ; rot herself a part in Richt 
Girls in a Boat. Since then she’s been training in the Warner Bros ’ school 
and Stormy’s the beginning of her career (she hopes). Wants to be a 
wife and a mother next. Fred Kohler has yet to play a sympathetic 
part. 


* * % THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


THE PLAYERS: Walter Abel, Paul Lukas, Margot Grahame, Heather 


Angel, Ian Keith, Moroni Olsen, Onslow Stevens, Rosamond Pinchot, John 
Qualen, Ralph Forbes, Nigel de Brulier, and others. Directed by Rowland 
Vv. Lee. Story by Alexandre Dumas. 


NCE more the movies tackle Alexandre Dumas’s lusty 

adventure tale. Though the results are nowhere near 
the heights reached by Doug Fairbanks in the silent days, 
this new version can be listed as mildly successful film 
fare. The basic trouble with this lethargic production is 
that it is only sporadic in 
the display of liveliness 
and verve that one would 
naturally expect from the 
ever popular story. 

Walter Abel makes an 
acceptable if not outstand- 
ing d’Artagnan, while Paul 
Lukas, Moroni Olsen, and 
Onslow Stevens are seen 
as the Musketeers who 
give their one for all and 
all for RKO. 

The picture has some 
handsome settings and one 
especially good scene 
wherein the cadets do their 
military exercises for the 
king. Paul Lukas and 
Margot Grahame, the un- 
happy villainess of the 
piece, give performances 
that in sincerity and 
effectiveness are above 
the film’s general level. 

The Three Musketeers 
is, for all our criticism, a 
better than average film. Yet it disappoints because it 
hardly touches the story’s potentialities. . 


VITAL STATISTICS: Dumas took Courtils de Sandras’s Mémoires de 
Monsieur d@’Artagnan and converted them into a half-historic tale of 
intrigue, swordistics, and romance, and became eternal. Today de Sandras’s 
account has but a minor interest for bibliophiles, while The Three 
Musketeers has influenced all literature—showing truth is less lucrative 
and exciting than fiction. The Musketeers were made twice in 
American silents—once by Thomas Ince, second by Doug Fairbanks. .. . 
To forestall the eaptious customer in the theater, RKO hired Louis Vande- 
necker, technical adviser, as insurance agent for accuracy. . .. The 
Musketeers picked up the carving after many weeks of arduous practice, 
RKO striving for something more than the shouts, foot stomping, and wild 
slashing with tin swords we’ve been getting for years from short-winded and 
fat stage matinee idols. Doug Fairbanks’s swordplay has probably never 
been topped. . . Rapier drill done to music of Max Steiner, RKO sound 
dubber, idea being to heighten the emotion. Walter (d’Artagnan) 
Abel’s a St. Paul Minner. Fell for the drammer at a high-school teacher's 
behest. As result got candy-butcher job at Met Opera House of St. Paul to 
get his fill of drama. Later kicked around in Art and got in with Green- 
wich Village revolutionary O’Neill movement in the early '20s and made his 
direct rise to prominence through O'Neill. . One-line synopsis of 
Three Musketeers: Country Boy Makes Good in Big City. . . . Moroni 
(Porthos) Olsen makes his debut herein. Is of Ogden, Utah, and a 
Norskie. Is six feet four, weighed 225 before making his debut—pic’s 
swashbuckling cut him down to a mere 210. Paul (Athos) Lukas 
owns and flies his own plane, studio wishes to the contrary. . . . Onslow 
(Aramis) Stevens got his screen. start roundaboutways. Appeared in 
screen test as support to Gloria Stuart (Sheekman), and for once not only 
he but she made good. . . . This is Nigel de Brulier’s third donning of the 
red robes and hat of Cardinal Richelieu. First was in Doug Fairbanks’s 
verzh, second in Doug’s Iron Mask, taken from Twenty Years After. 
Nigel’s been around Hollywood longer than Hollywood herself. Rosa- 
mond Pinchot’s the famous Reinhardt Miracle nun, and of the Pennsylvania 
politickers. Came to Hollywood last year for health. Once pacted by 
Muggum, this is her actual screen debut. She’s married. Stepped on stage 

without professional training, Reinhardt seeing her on the promenade deck 
on a steamer bringing him here to mount the Miracle. . . . Ian Keith is 


Fred Kohler, Jean Rogers, and Noah Beery, Jr., 
in a scene from Stormy, the story of a horse. 


by BEVERLY HILLsS 


of Boston, February 27, "99. Ian’s a well known fine-diction feller, usually 
synonymous with heavies or with excessive highbrows in Hollywood. 


* * % IT'S IN THE AIR 


THE PLAYERS: Jack Benny, Ted Healy, Una Merkel, Nat Pendleton, 
Mary Carlisle, Grant Mitchell, Harvey Stephens. Directed by Charles 
Reisner. Story by Byron Morgan and Lew Lipton. 


A SLIGHT but engaging affair, It’s in the Air presents 
the smart-talking Jack Benny asa trickster who lives 
by his wits—and, all things considered, lives pretty well. 
Not quite well enough, however, to suit his wife, played 
by drawling Una Merkel. 

Miss Merkel leaves her husband, and in an effort to 
win her back the irrepressible Mr. Benny announces that 
he will fly to her through the stratosphere, thus breaking 
a few world records and 
reclaiming his blonde frau 
in one swoop or flight. 
What’s more, he does it. 

Nat Pendleton and shuf- 
fling Ted Healy assist the 
ever enjoyable Jack Benny 
and Una Merkel in the 
nutty business, while Mary 
Carlisle and Grant Mitch- 
ell take care of what are 
known as straight roles. 
Any way you care to take 
it, It’s in the Airis a pleas- 
ant time waster. 


VITAL STATISTICS: Jack 
Benny, the Waukegan, Illinois, boy, 
was a St. Valentine’s present to 
his paw and maw, Mayer and 
Emma Benny. During school va- 
cations Jack worked in his father’s 
haberdashery business, which ac- 


see the world from a porthole, so he joined the navy and was placed 
Navy Relief Society—to entertain and make money for the sailors. After 
the war Jack became one of vodvil’s smartest monologists, distinguished by 
an affable, relaxed, congenial manner and ability of seeming very wise but 
able to take it. On January 12, 1927, he married Sadye Marks, known to 
the air as Mary Livingstone. She was a nonpro but now works everywhere 
with her husband. Made her radio debut one night when a player failed to 
turn up. In 1928 Benny was doing his vodvil act in Los Angeles. as 
plucked and planted in Muggum’s first musical Hollywood Revue of 1929. 
Came through with flying colors and got other parts. Playing in Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities later, he made an un eralded entrance into radio. Has 
never been as big a screen success a5 a radio success until Broadway Melody 
of 1936, when he was well cast for first time. 


FOUR- AND THREE-STAR PICTURES 
OF THE LAST SIX MONTHS 


tokkk—Broadway Melody of 1936, Alice Adams, Who 
Killed Cock Robin? The Informer. “ 

tk —O’Shaughnessy’s Boy, The Last Days of Pompei, 
Barbary Coast, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, I Live My 
Life, The Case of the Lucky Legs, The Big Broadcast of 
1936, The Dark Angel, La Maternelle, The Gay Deception, 
Here’s to Romance, Annapolis Farewell, Harmony Lane, Top 
Hat, Every Night at Eight, The Crusades, Steamboat Round 
the Bend, The Return of Peter Grimm, The Irish in Us, Mur- 
der Man, She, Page Miss Glory, Anna Karenina, In Old 
Kentucky, Accent on Youth, Broadway Gondolier, Men With- 
out Names, Farmer Takes a Wife, Becky Sharp, China Seas, 
Ginger, No More Ladies, Public Hero Number 1, Hooray for 
Love, Break of Hearts, The Call of the Wild, Oil for the 
Lamps of China, Goin’ to Town, G-Men, Doubting Thomas. 
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As she approached, J. Benton rose a trifle 
unsteadily. “This is no place for you, Ann. 
These are not suitable companions for a lady.” 
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Pa and the Folies...a Lovely Star, and Dreams! The 


Story of an American Cinderella Moves Swiftly On 


by CHANNING POLLOCK 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


READING TIME @ 27 


PART THREE—“‘THE RICHEST MERCHANT IN LONDON“ 

ID you ever hear anything like last night?” the 
young reporter had asked Ann a few hours later in 
the foyer of her tiny hotel. 

And Ann had answered, “‘ No, I never did.” 

It had been almost unbelievable, that opening at the 
Folies-Bergére—the glare in her eyes; the thirty musi- 
cians in the orchestra pit tooting and sawing away, but 
with broad grins on their faces; the great dark lake of 
humans with whitecaps that were lifted hands beating in 
frantic applause. 


CHARLES BRYSON 


MINUTES 26 SECONDS 


Ann had dreamed all that ten thousand times, as she 
had told the reporter. But now the actuality proved 
simply incredible. 

“Was it us—really?” Roberta had inquired of Joe 
Luck fervently, when she finally regained her dressing 
room. “ Was it us, Joe, or Belshazzar?” By which last 
Roberta meant the sensational spectacle that had been 
their background. 

“Was it you?” Joe echoed. “ Lissen. The boss wants 
to see me the first thing in the morning. As a matter of 
fact he said ‘ now,’ but we’re going to celebrate—all four 
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r. Andrew Price Gordon,” 
me a note fr | 


t 
an adm om Madrid: 


feet to“ present ? later, ca 


of us, and Maurice and Fleurette, and anybody else that 


yee 
And then, # t a hurried busin a 
’ ess Aighs 
wants to come.” ; = Catian: 1 find that af tri 
Everybody else wanted to come, but Maurice shut down Dear Miss CUT ies of your tour de force. MayT te 
ee Thees is our party, he said, guiding vi Ad has not ae ak i believe you to be a great artist? I am te 
? aint little restauran 7 aris £ ; formance. 
the pavement, and to a qua t See eed tho wine be in | ror you aftel the per ” , 
Rue St. Denis, where the food was delicious anc shall call } incerely, 
—Ann’s first champagne—laughed back at them from — 


PRICE GORDON, 
huge goblets. : 


It was under this vinous influ 
first gathered the two girls and himse 
son singular pronoun. “I certainly ma 
night,” he beamed. “ How many curtain ca 
Joe? I lost count.” 


ence that Ann’s father 
If into the first per- 
ade a bull’s-eye to- 
lls did I take, 


Ann laid the note 
“ What do you ee 
«“ What is there to 
to supper There 8 nothin 
mandmen 


A gentleman asks yo 
t that in the Ten Go 


Ps 


g abou 


ts, is there? 


“ 4 4% y y ’ 2 ? ” 
tied nag Sg alla know yon ET suppose you, WoT t come, Bone: Fe 
‘ i ‘ > Mr. Cutler. a , 4 &3 ; . 
r its Ayure of speech,” J. Benton explained rather ha " genottd, chaperons went out of 1ashia 
thickly. “When a battleship goes into action, the ad- habe rage ‘ 4 ; | 
miral cables ‘I went into action.’ As manager, I'm the ie spite of her banter, Roberta contided uc 
ir i aren’t I, Joe?” ‘ iri ery one knew Andrew Prj 
es a hee oe : te “IT” to J. Benton and Joe made apts g/ RH LF erated very litt yo 
~: th. —" : ttn Gordon. The Ea te gee’ the richest merch nt i 
henceforth. : tht im as ant : 
“When the little restaurant closed, Maurice took them at all—in describing 


ONE BEFORE 


‘ondship with Roberta. Frequently Charlie Binns paid } 
Bs But the first heady thrills of a glamorous career | 
been tasted and Ann set her heart on bigger things. 

Through Jerry Martin, Roberta’s old acquaintance, the ty 
girls landed jobs in 


WHAT HAS G 


O one could have guessed that fourteen-year-old Ann 
Cutler was on her way to fame and fortune as the sen- 
sational star of the Folies-Bergére in Paris when she 

left an obscure convent in Maryland because her shiftless 
father could not pay her board bill. Least of all did Charlie 
Binns, a young grocery clerk, think it during the following 
four years when he frequently saw Ann at the boardinghouse 
in Washington, D. C., where she lived with her father, J. 
Benton Cutler, and worked as a slavey. But Ann’s glorious 
dreams of a stage career were not dimmed. Her theatrical 
possibilities were noticed by a transient boarder, Roberta 
White, a chorine in the Miss Cleopatra Company, and when 
offered a job in the chorus, Ann grasped the chance both as 
her first major step toward success and as an opportunity to 
postpone her answer to a proposal of marriage from Charlie. 
During the Miss Cleopatra road trip Ann made a con- 
siderable success of herself on the stage and continued her 


the Ziegfeld Follies. It was here # 
Dave Allen, the secret power behind the shows, realized A 
talents and featured her and Roberta in a variety aet be 
around the song Lonely Rivers, Ann’s composition. j 

New York audiences were only mild in their reception, he 
ever, and when the girls received a bid from the Foli 
Bergére—made possible by their friends Maurice and Fle 
rette Dorval, a French team in the Follies—they accept 
and sailed with J. Benton and Joe Luck, a song writer. 

Their opening show was a huge success. At the final « 
tain a distinguished-looking man, Andrew Price Gor 
tossed a gardenia to Ann. Backstage she asked the dire 
about him. ‘‘ The richest merchant in London,” was the re 


to another in Montmartre, where, at last,. the morning 
papers arrived. With the ghost of a shiver, Ann remem- 
bered sitting up for criticisms after the opening of the 
Follies in New York. Here it was different. ‘ The grand 
success,” Maurice translated, “was achieved by two 
American girls. These young women bring the perform- 


London.” He was a merchant in Pari 
sels and Berlin and Rome and Madrid. ‘ 
Andrew Price Gordon was a tall lean Scotchman 4 


graying hair and rather amused gray-green eyes. He 
thin lips that smiled disconcertingly withounie ving 


s too and in Br 


other muscle of his fa 


ance to its highest peak. There is no way of describing 
their shrill outcry, which is not music, and yet strangely 
and barbarously harmonious; acute as the touch of a 
stee] instrument on an exposed nerve, and yet agreeable.” 
The party had breakfast before separating for sleep, 
and Roberta and Ann had hardly closed their eyes when 
ioe eo burst _ yo room shad “ Well, we put it over 
‘renchmen! Or, rather, they put it over on them- 

selves. They would have a lation clause in the con- 
gees oe hey’re scared to death we'll take advan- 
ee: pe OF it. Ww 9U Say UO a | contract at fifteen 


G out, they could hé 


fingered and nervous. 
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On the evening of t 
him straight to the d 


n fell; he had given Ann ti 
t her waiting. Faultlessly ga 
Snely in the open doorway. “I 
UBitelb youn perfonny Dat. a ohnny,” he said. — 


* n the leas >V ve 
i I certainly apprec sada yt of saying so to y 


his is my friend, Miss Roberta White,” 


*d both 


have done better than that, “ My not With us, of course,” G 
‘six hun red ck Mee deat t honed aoe 
a 2 FOC Roberta hesitated, but Ann 


ce, and even thinner hands, . 
His English was very precise 
he fifteenth, le régisseur or 
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e very remarkab 
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Was gently insistent. In the end ot ebiee ¢ 
ordon’s a aaed » in the en all thiaat 


ta don apolovisev on te 
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of Ann ae seemed amused at her 

naive te. “So you find Paris roman- 

tic,” he smiled. “‘ What have you s — 

I shall be here until Sunday with tim ' 

hanging rather heavily on me andi 

And I’m not quite the mine of misin- 

formation that walks around then 

places with ‘ Guide’ on its cap.” = 
They lunched at Versailles next dav 
a pai tie a quatre this time, for, he 
special invitation, Ann brought her 
father. He was greatly impressed 

and, to do him justice, seemed to im- 

press Gordon. J. Benton Cutler had 

read widely and retentively; between 

them the two men sketched a vivid 

picture of the century before the 

French Revolution. Gordon had a 

way of making things come alive 
Through his eyes Ann saw the great 
halls crowded with powdered cour- 
tiers and great courtesans—Madame 
de Maintenon and the Du Barry. She 
was annoyed when Roberta said that 
they seemed to her merely stupid and 
rather dirty people. 

Gordon smiled. 

“You mustn’t take away Miss Cut- 
ler’s rose-colored glasses.”’ 

“ Why not? ” 

“ Because they give her part of the 
charm she sees through them.” 

“Yes,” Roberta admitted, “ but I 
wonder what we’d think of these peo- 
ple if they were with us today. Louis 
the Fifteenth for example. He looks 
grand up there, with his hand on his 
sword, but he seems to’ve been really 
an ignorant, henpecked old gentle- 
man with some very bad habits.” 

“And Marie Antoinette? ” 
asked. 

“ Rather commonplace, I’m afraid,” 
Gordon answered. ‘“ She never really 
did anything much, you know, except 
to die decently.” 

Ann was sorry the conversation had 
taken this turn. Were all glories 
mere bubbles that collapsed when one 
touched them? 


Ann 


N spite of herself, Ann was already 
becoming conscious of little doubts 
and disappointments. She began be- 
ing bored by the recognition of shop- 
girls and loungers on the boulevards; 
began asking herself whether, after 
all, this wasn’t a rather tawdry ac- 
complishment. Only yesterday, when 
J. Benton had come back with his 
nightly “ Knocked ’em cold,”’ Ann had 
snapped back, “Yes; so do the 
trained seals at the Empire.” 
J. Benton was becoming tiresome, 
not to say expensive and slightly ri- 
diculous. Most of his afternoons were 
spent in the luxurious cafés of the big 
hotels, and his evenings in the prome- 
nade at the Folies-Bergére. This 
was a huge space between the lobby 
and the auditorium where a jazz band 
played during intermissions, and 
drinks were served at little tables, 
and cocottes walked about seeking 
patrons. From the beginning J. Ben- 
ton had been interested in these 
women. Now Joe Luck reported that 
“the old gent ” was devoting himself 
to one of them—a slightly corpulent 
brunette with an unquenchable thirst. 
Twice J. Benton had come home very 
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th se 44 certainly wasn’t glamorous 

NOvember, Nothing was— except 
Andrew Price Gordon. When he re- 
turned to London that Sunday Ann 
Sanen him surprisingly, and was cor- 
back aoe © rap anseaswheh he came ture, Piles! 
you? Rokevt ot falling in love, are| They plague you by 
: fe ‘rta asked. ‘“‘ Remember, | night and day and 
there’s a Mrs A. P. Gordon.” ”| make life a misery. 


“éc ’ ‘ , y i 
Don’t be silly,” Ann said. Because of the deli- —™ . 
cate nature of the subject, many people hesi- 


HE w , ; F , : tate to do anything about Piles, yet there is no 
S ah tC. t falling in love. Nothing] condition more in need of treatment because 
pe feclin breoN prompted that kind| Piles can become something very serious. 

d B. ut he was interesting| Whether Piles be internal or external 
and considerate. whether they be painful or itching, or both, 

; However, she was seeing Gordon| real relief for the discomfort is to be had in 
almost every day he spent in Paris— | Pazo Ointment. Pazo almost instantly stops the 
which was two or three weeks out of pain, itching and paar! Pazo is dependable 
a month—and people don’t see each| PeCuse i 1s of threefold effect — soothing, 
other almost every day and remain lubricating and astringent. 
strangers. Most of their time to- Real Results! 
gether was spent in restaurants and ach comes in Collapsiine bene wih Des Pile 
museums, He came to her dressing ch ate (pele ee docouxhbe ones ‘oikectedr aun 
room infrequently, though both Ro- | P20 sls0 now oe ie eee simply in, suppository 
berta and J. Benton liked him and he} form. Those who prefer su positories will find Pazo 
found them amusing. “ What shall the most satisfactory as well as the most economical. 

9» All drug stores sell Pazo-in-Tubes and Pazo Suppos- 
we do, Ann?” he asked one afternoon | jrories, but a trial tube is free for the asking. Just mai 
when they were sipping an apéritif | a postcard or the coupon below. 
at Henri’s. 
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joked. “ I begin to know how much I 
don’t know, and that’s an education 
in itself. Seriously, don’t you see the 


difference in me?” BECOME AN EXPERT 
“ You’re beginning to be a woman 


of the world,” Gordon replied, only A COUNTANT 
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“ Full of moldy taboos and stuffy 
‘Thou shalt nots.’ An artist must 
live, Ann. And learn, too,” he added 
quickly. “ You’re learning.” 

“To enjoy nice things, mostly.” 

“That’s part of the training for 
success, Ann. When we enjoy nice 
things, we struggle to get ’em. That’s 
a frightful hotel you’ve chosen. I 
can’t bear even to look at the outside 
of it. A place like that does some- 
thing to you, my dear.” 

It was a very fraternal “ my dear,” 
but Ann was vaguely conscious of it. 

There was a difference in Ann. A 
decided difference. Roberta felt it, 
and understood why, and was glad. 
“You can catch culture, Ann,” she 
said, “the same way you catch 
measles—by breathing the same alr 
with it. I’ve gone through life steer- 
age. It’s on my labels. Too late to 
change now. You've got the prome- 
nade-deck air now. And that’s what 
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gets you in the big money. Only—watch your step, ann. 
Remember what you said about guarding the sacred fire. 

“Don’t you worry,” Ann laughed. ' 

A night or two afterward she came to her dressing 
room through the front of the house. P 

Joe Luck had sailed for home the preceding Satu rday. 

Joe always had collected their salary and divided it. 
But now ten days passed without salary. Roberta spoke 
to the secretary of le directeur, who happened to be on 
the stage after the matinee, and he said, “I paid the 
money to your manager, M. Cutler.” 

“ Who told you to do that? ” 

“ He did.” 

“Well, don’t do it again,” Roberta flared, and, to Ann, 
“We better get what’s left of that coin, kid.” 

*“ All right,” Ann reassured Bobbie. “T know where 
to find him.” 

She left Roberta in the little street that ends bang up 
against the low, rather dingy facade of the Folies- 
Bergére. It was nearly eleven o'clock; the show never 
was over before midnight, and the 
two girls appeared only in the 
finale. Le directeur himself was in 
the lobby. 
just tonight?” Ann asked. 

He nodded to the ticket taker, and 
Ann passed through the portal. 

On its other side was the prome- 
nade. The stage show had reached 
its intermission, and the entire au- 
dience had adjourned to this lounge. 
It was ablaze with lights, foggy with 
tobacco smoke, and deafening. Color 
everywhere. The bright green uni- 
forms of the orchestra; the evening 
dress of a third of the patrons, and 
the dead-white faces and crimson 
lips of the cocottes. They were un- 
mistakable, these women; garbed in 
cheap finery, coarse, painted, and 
sedulously seductive. 

Ann spotted J. Benton. He was 
immaculately dressed, wearing a tail 
coat, a white tie, and a set of studs 
with the tiny pearls he had bought 
and charged to her account. Under 
his arm he carried a folded opera 
hat. And opposite him at one of the little tables sat the 
rotund brunette. A waiter was just opening a bottle of 
champagne. As she approached, J. Benton rose a trifle 
unsteadily. “ This is no place for you, Ann.” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I work here.” 

“ Not here, Ann. Back on the stage. These are not 
suitable companions for a lady, Ann.” 

“Nor for a gentleman, I should think,” J. Benton’s 
daughter retorted. “‘ We can take that up later. What I 
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want to know now is, did you collect Robbie’s salary and 
a sand Somebody had to collect it, now Joe’s 
“ All right. Give me the money.” 
J. Benton dug into his pocket. 
You'll find it a trifle short,” he said. “I had some 
urgent requirements, Ann. I'll pay both of you in full 


week —positively.” 
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DEATH AT THE WHEEL 


“ May I go in this way— “safe” driver. You obey the 
Y . x ap SS Tawa pou ated at traffic signals. You 
You do not ; 
ahead of you on a steep hill or going around a 


You observe the rules of the road because you are 
a cautious person, or perhaps you have bec 
more cautious since reading the series 
articles on safe driving by Tom , 2 
Liberty published in 1934 and 1935, which inaugu- 


Yet there were 33,980 deaths and something like 
a million victims of motor accidents last year. 
Even with all your care and all your caution, you 
are simply lucky if you escaped. How many times 
has your heart been in your throat as a chiseler 
swept by you?—an accident going somewhere to 


Liberty will continue to publish articles in the 
hope of reducing the terrific toll of motor accidents, 
such as Death After Dark, by Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey, in the November 2 issue. 

But in the meantime send a post card to the Port 
of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, for copies of A Trio of Warnings. 
booklet contains a reprint of J. C. Furnas’s star- 
tling article——And Sudden Death, from the Reader’s 
Digest; Mile-a-Minute Men, 
The Sidewalks of New York, by former Governor 


Enlist yourself in the cause of safe motoring! 
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%* answered the first letter, but she did 
sae? “hhamatacealy. She wrote that eve n 
‘a vonderful,” though she wasn’t really famous ye 
al i and certainly was not rich. 
was no use consulting Charlie ab 
her father. 
That problem would have t 
solved before she could hope fe 
reply. Something had to be 
about J. Benton. 
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a puete next day she confided 
Andrew Price Gordon. He 
always so sympathetic and un¢ 
standing. ; 

It was a raw damp afternot 
in early December, and they ha 
motored down to a little inn ~ 
the Seine. The hotel proved to | 
cheerless and illy kept. Gordon sai 
“TI wish we could stop this wane 
ing about, looking for places | 
together ten minutes. I feel ; 
though we were fugitives.” , 

“Why can’t you come to n 
hotel? ” 

“Well, if I go to your 
there’s Roberta and the 
ae a 
mt Dee ; “I ‘cou o to your A 
said, just a bit surprised at having mada the cea 

Gordon shook his head slowly. 

Why don’t you move into a comfortable hotel? I. 


comfortable; not luxurious. There are dozens of 
in Paris.” 


Ann told him. 


“We're getting six hundred doll ang 
still send Joe his share, though he didn’t. —- | 
Then father gets his salary and most of what’s le 


mine. -He’s been running up bj ot 
and now he’s attached to ie ever since wes 


She hesitated, wincing obviousl ? 
Neel ta one of those wemnanradin haunt the pre 
e theater, and who evidently thinks he’s 


own father pate telling you things like this abou 
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Gordon lit a cigar self-sustaining?’ 
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described the duties awaiti 

« gupervision of general homely 
and the office also awaiting him at, 
a secretary and his name on the d th 
J. Benton yielded. Ann took hi m 80 
the railway station, where he climb 4 
jnto a carriage in the Golden ‘Atror 
already occupied by Gordon, who had 
urgent business in Londons “ Vl rw 
over to spend Christmas with you + 
J. Benton promised, Ri: 

«JT hope to be here a few day 

week,” Gordon said: “on my ey 


Brussels.’ 
It was a relief not having to worry 
> ¥ . 
about J. Benton, and yet, oddly 


enough, the two girls missed him 
Joe Luck and J. Benton both gone; 
they were alone now in Paris. . 

The following Friday Roberta 
stumbled as she was coming off the 
stare, and wrenched her ankle. It 
pained a good deal that night, but 
there Was nothing to be done about it. 
Every one was asleep at the hotel, and 
the faucets yielded no hot water. Ann 
spent an hour looking for an open 
drugstore but without success. The 
next morning they found a doctor 
but he seemed fussy and second-rate. 


Both girls were greatly relieved 
when, shortly after noon, Gordon 
phoned. « Got back from London last 


night,” he said, “ but I’ve been fright- 
fully busy all morning. I can spare 
an hour for Juncheon.”’ 

Ann told him their troubles. 

“Tl be with you in ten minutes,” 
Gordon responded. 

He looked at Roberta’s ankle. It 
was swollen to twice its natural size, 
and the girl couldn’t bear her weight 
on it. “There's only one thing to 
Gordon declared. “ You can’t get 
proper care in this place. I’m going 
+o drive you to the American Hospital 
at Neuilly, Bobbie.” 

The wrenched ankle had to be X- 
rayed, and though the picture showed 
no broken bones, there was a torn 
ligament, and a crisp businesslike 
American physician eaid, “ You won't 
do any walking for a week or two.” 


“ALL right,” Gordon commanded ; 
“you stay here, Bobbie. A hos- 
pital’s the place for people in your 
state.” While 2oberta was still pro- 
testing, he had arranged for a room, 
filled it with flowers and magazines, 
and telephoned the Folies-Bergere. 
“Of course I'll go on as usual,” Ann 
had told him. “It won't be the same, 
but I can get through the song sgome- 
how.” 
She and Gordon remained at the 
hospital until Roberta showed signs 
of drowsiness, and then they drove 
back to Paris and an early dinner at 
the Ritz. “ You've been wonderful! ’ 
Ann exclaimed gratefully. “T never 
felt so abandoned and helpless as 
did until you came.” 

Gordon was indeed wonderful. He 
had planned going on to Brussels, but 
didn’t; and when he learned that Bob- 
bie would have to spend Christmas, at 
Neuilly, announced his own intention 
of spending Christmas in Paris. 

“What about your family?” Ann 


asked. 


Gordon looked sharply 
ae at . 
e That wife’s at Cap ara” he said. 
in Algiers (ha Pont Carlo. She was 
see much of each other” bide 
“ ay "ae a friends.” 
people, most of ’em, with 
pe families. No, I'll stay here, and 
net have dinner together. You've a 
nen ne, course,” Gordon contin- 
ee Bobbie we'll drive out to 
“T needn’t | 
much before deve” chili 


“All right; 
famille.” ; you and I will dine en 


ese: an odd way to put it, but 
Lbaneit ce give the matter much 
Riv SEMAN. he had to rehearse Lonely 
: ivers with an English girl, and that 
vec time and patience. Gordon was 

usy too. He sent his car daily to 
take her to Roberta, but Ann saw him 
only twice before Christmas. Then 
he called at the theater, the car loaded 
with gifts for the invalid, and they 
had champagne at the hospital, and 
stayed so long that Bobbie finally 
shooed them out with, “ You’ve done 
your one good deed today; now run 
along and have a good time your- 
selves.” 

The car sped back to Paris. 
Glancing out of the window, Ann ob- 
served that they were threading side 
streets from the Are de Triomphe. 

Where are we going? ” she asked. 

i I told you we’d dine en famille.” 

‘You mean—not in a restaurant? ” 

aa Not in a restaurant on Christmas 
night.” 

The chauffeur drove up in front of 
what looked like a very modern apart- 
ment house. They ascended in one of 
those Parisian self-service elevators, 
and were admitted into a small foyer. 
The man who had opened the door 
took Gordon’s coat, and a trim maid 
appeared and said to Ann, “ This way, 
madame.” 

Ann found herself in the loveliest 
little bedroom she had ever seen. 
woman’s room, obviously Mrs. Gor- 
don’s. There was a tiny fireplace 
with three tiny logs blazing in it, and 
no other light anywhere, except on a 
green-and-ivory vanity table, where 
shaded lamps glowed over a wealth of 
amber toiletries. 

Cocktails were served in the 
library, Where a loaded Christmas 
tree looked so cheerful and homelike 
that it brought a lump in Ann’s 
throat. “ We'll inspect that later,” 
Cordon said, “ after dinner.” 

“Ts this your flat?’ Ann asked. 
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Distressing chest colds and minor throat 
irritations should never be neglected. 4 
usually respond to the application c 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
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Gordon shook his head. : ,. | —NOT just a salve. It penetrates and 
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NE day this little girl consumed a dozen 
crépes Suzette before lunch. Another 
day she polished off eight ice-cream 
sodas in a row, with maraschino cherries on 
top. She did it for art’s sake—not from 
greed. Did it as part of her Hollywood job. 

Had to eat pancake after pancake, sip soda 

after soda, until her director shot the scenes 

just right. 

The effect upon her will be permanent, 
she fears. 

“T think I'll loathe crépes Suzette all the 
rest of my life,” says Anita Louise, .“ and 
I’m afraid I won’t ever enjoy ice-cream sodas 
again—specially if they have maraschino cherries on 
top.” . 

What a price for a pretty girl with an eighteen-year- 
old appetite to pay for fame! 

Anita Louise is eighteen, seems younger, has been a 
professional actress since she was seven. In real life she’s 
as starry-eyed, as flaxen-haired, exactly as picture-book- 
looking as she appears on the screen. I met her one 
morning at breakfast; she got egg on her fingers and 
raved about Shakespeare—a genuine schoolgirl type. 

Genuine actress as well. Observe her excellent work 
in the film version of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
in Here’s to Romance, and in Enemies of Man. Fans 
everywhere are taking her to their hearts. 

Born in Brooklyn, Anita was a regular kid, her mother 
tells me. She had her measles and her chicken pox along 
with the other kids. But 
not mumps. 

Up to six months ago she 
was still reading Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. Now she takes 
music lessons. Is learning 
to play the harp. 


@ Note for Armistice Day: 
Last summer I visited a 
veterans’ hospital at To- 
ronto. In rows of iron cots 
on a sunny roof lay the men 
maimed and broken by war. 
Sparrows from the street 
below came flying up to perch on the cots and chirp at 
the shattered men. Each sparrow, I was told, had its 
favorite soldier, and each soldier his pet sparrow. I saw 
one sparrow twittering anxiously around an empty cot. 
I was told the occupant of that cot had recently departed 
—-forever—after eighteen years of suffering. And I was 
told that in a few days his pet sparrow would fly away, 
never again to return. 

I don’t know why the incident touched me so deeply, 
but it did. Perhaps because sparrows are such coura- 
geous little fighters. They seemed to belong there—with 
the men of courage unsparing and unspared. 


@ With amazement I heard a celebrated beauty make the 
following confession. Privately she said to me: 

“T bore men. They fall in love with me, they can’t live 
without me—then, after a while, I bore them. It is 
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always the same. I know I'm beautiful. | 
am good-natured too. But I suppose I’m dull. 


Somehow I never have been able to keep a 


man amused. a 
The woman who said this is well known 


: both in America and Europe for her exqui- 
site looks. c—4 
At the time that she said it she was on 
the point of marrying her third husband, 
They have since parted. Now she is on the 
point of wedding her fourth. And people 
are scandalized by her many divorces, her 
various marriages. wy, 
Yet how can we help feeling sorry for her? 
When you examine them, the lives of beautiful dumbbells 
rarely contain much lasting happiness. I hope this one 
has finally acquired a man who will appreciate her at her 
face (and figure) value, without expecting her to be 


mentally brilliant also. 


@ Branches of autumn leaves, used now so handsomely 
for room decoration, can be persuaded, by means of an 
easy chemical trick, to retain their gold-and-scarlet glory 
long into the winter. 


Here’s how you do it: 
Peel two inches of bark off the broken ends of the 


branches. Let them stand for a week in a solution of 1 
part glycerin and 3 parts water. Have the solution come 
well above the peeled ends. After this keep the branches 
in ordinary water, changing it every week. 


@ With our most popular 
winter cocktail the old- 
fashioned—try serving this 
new canapé: 

Split tiny cocktail sau- 
sages lengthwise, spread as » 
with a mixture of cold Se CN 
baked beans creamed to a_ 7 | 
paste with a little mustard. . 

Spear the sausage halves 
together with a toothpick ' 

and brown quickly under | 
the broiler. 


@ Two outstanding books among the new memoirs of 
feminine adventure are: There’s Always Tomorrow, by 
Marguerite Harrison (published by Farrar & Rinehart), 
and The Heavenly Sinner, by T. Everett Harré ( pub- 
lished by the Macaulay Company). 


@ New style accessories for this winter’s smartness in- 
clude pear! necklaces in three rows, the middle row being 
of pink or brown pearls. . Gloves with fur gaunt- 


. lets reaching clear to your elbow ( very nice for carryin 


home a bunch of celery). -. . Four-ineh 
ored velvet draped and buckled at the iow deine ty belt 
of oxblood velvet with your black dress, a belt of carbon 
blue with your brown dress. 

Pale-hued blouses of pleated georgette are worn with 


black broadcloth skirts. Orchid pink is the latest shade 
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THE RULES 


\. Each week for five weeks Liberty will publish 
a list of twenty jumbled words which, when the 
letters sre correctly rearranged in proper order, 


form a geographical name. A different con- 
tinent will be the basis for each of the five lists. 


will 


2. Opposite each of the jumbled words list your 
solution and tell whether it is a river, state, nation, 
mountain, lake, city, bay, desert, etc. For exam- 
ple, your solution for the first jumble this week 
might be GLOVA, VOLGA, River in Russia. 


8. In case any name has more than one applica- 
tion, either or any correct identification will have 
equal weight in this contest. 


4. When you have solved all five lists of jumbled 
words, write a brief statement telling, in not more 
than seventy-five words, which place involved in 
this contest you would most like to visit and why. 


5. The entry with the greatest number of names 
correctly unserambled and described, aftd which is 
accompanied by the clearest, mast convincing 
Statement, will be adjudged the best. 


6. In the order of their excellence on this basis, 
prizes will be awarded to the highest rating entries 
as follows: First Prize, $500; second prize, $100; 
third prize, $50; ten prizes, each $5; 150 prizes, 
each $2. In case of ties duplicate awards will be 
made. 


7. No correspondence can be entered into con- 
cerning any entry. The judges are the contest 
board of Liberty and by entering you agree to 
aceept their decisions as final, Do not submit 
elaborate entries. Simplicity is best. 

8. Send all entries by First Class Mail to 
Jumbled Geography Editor, Liberty, P. O. Box 
556, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
Send nothing until your set of 100 names is 
complete. 

9. All entries must be received on or before Fri- 
day, November 29, 1935, the closing date of this 
contest. 


10. Any one may compete except employees of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., and members of 
their families. 


2) $1,000 


IN CASH PRIZES! 


JUMBLED GEOGRAPHY 


CONTEST 


KEEP YOUR ENTRY SIMPLE 
YOU MAY WIN $500! 


HEN you have solved the twenty geography jumbles on 

this page your list of 100 names will be complete. Now 
is the time to select the subject for your statement of pref- 
erence called for in Rule 4. This written, your contest mate- 
rial will be ready for presentation. Do not prepare an or- 
nately decorated, elaborate entry. The most ornamental 
entry stands no better chance of winning than the most 
simple. Entries in this contest will be rated on the accuracy 
of the words submitted and the clearness and convincingness 
of the statement attached. Be neat, of course, but do not 


strive for decorative effect. Here’s success to you! 
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JUMBLED GEOGRAPHY SET NO. 5 


Jumble 


GLOVA 
NALDTHES 
SELOGIM 
SUSACUCA 
NOSBIL 
HENRO 
SUSUVIVE 


DUBBAN: ......... 


TREBLARIG 
NORAGEN. 
NAREKUI 
RAMKEND 
STARANKAH 
RENTCEMASH 
TROPALUG 
ENGACATRA 
TOPSHUMORT 
SAULNAEN 
YEPERENS 


SHERNILGOFS. 


Solution 


Description 
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0 CASH PRIZE BIBLE GAME BEGINS! 


Can Haile Selassie § Warriors 


Fight in the Au e—A Close-Up 


of Unpreparedness and Appre 


hension Behind she Battle Lines 


READING TIME @ 6 MINUTES 45 SECONDS 


DDIS ABABA is a brooding city of dread as 1 write 
these words. The few whites live in fear of mutila- 
tion and butchery at the hands of savage tribesmen. 

Ther all realize that with Italian forces about to capture 
the capital, the ferocious back-country warriors already 
here in numbers might get beyond the Emperor’s control; 
that after it was captured, tens of thousands more would 
swarm down from the surrounding mountains to take 
revenge—and that in either case there would be no 
mercy. For to such Ethiopians all whites are alike and 
are the enemy. : 

Meanwhile the more enlightened natives go about in 

expectation of roaring death from the skies, death from 
Italy’s war birds. These people know well enough what a 
plane is and what a bomb is. They have no blind super- 
stitious terror of them; but—they have heard about 
the Italian bombings in the north. It is a destruction 
against which Addis Ababa is practically helpless. True, 
Ethiopians will face it; they are close-mouthed about it; 
but they aren’t jubilant at the prospect. More and more 
the very air in the streets seems shuddersome with 
dread. 

Ethiopia fights on, and will—has scarcely begun to 
fight, they tell you grimly. Rallyings and reinforcement 
of the armies continue. How much will all this amount 
to in the end—and before, as regards the defense of 
the capital? 

The Emperor’s own grasp of affairs is unquestionable 

—but much gives you an altogether different impression. 
All military moves and preparations are still shrouded 
in secrecy—-but there is no secret that somebody doesn’t 
blurt out sooner or later. - 
_ A shop builds the bodies for military trucks. There 
is much hush-hush about the number of these. One day 
I passed the shop. The door was open. I walked in and 
looked around. A pleasant European was in charge. 
I took a chance: 

“How many of these new trucks are you equipping 
—or is it a secret?” 

“ No one ever told me it was,” he said, and he readily 
gave the figures. They had built thirty-one new trucks 
and were building five more: six ambulances, the rest 
military transports. 

I tried for two solid weeks to get the necessary permit 


Po eae eee eee 


to inspect the flying field. 
a Lieutenant Corrigier, 


iopi viation. . 
ms Where me: he be reached? ” I asked repeatedly. This 


ifficult and mysterious. I couldn’t see him; the 
Hi sh would communicate with him in my behalf; 
I would please be patient. 

I was, for fourteen days. Then I rented a car and 
drove to the field, expecting to be thrown out. Instead, 
I was pleasantly received and shown through all the 
hangars and shops. There were two very old but service- 
able single-engined Fokker transports. There was an 
old. trimotor Fokker with the words Swiss-Air still 
showing under the paint of the Ethiopian lion. There 
were two old light sport biplanes, one a De Haviland 
Moth and the other an Italian job, and two Potez light 
bombers. 

It was a fair enough bunch of old crates with which 
to joy-ride, but nothing to be caught in aloft by a modern 
Italian fighting squadron. I said as much. 

“Oh, no!” said my guide. “We won’t use them to 
fight—we can’t. All we can do is remove them to a safe 
place if the fighting comes this way.” 

This guide was in overalls and I took him to be a me- 


IN- 


A pass must be obtained from 
the Frenchman in charge of 


I asked him if I hadn’t seen him before. 


“ Quite probably,” he said. “I believe you are living 
next door to me in the town.” 
“ Of course,” I said. ‘“ How stupid of me! But I still 
don t-know your name—would you mind repeating it?” 
¥ Corrigier—Lieutenant Corrigier.” 
_ About six years ago airplanes appeared for the first 
time over Dessye. The natives fell flat on their faces in 


Almost immediately a myth sprang up: these 


enormous birds were ivym—Amharic for taboo or of evil 


The Ethiopians were sure that the coming of 


flying machines foretold the downfall of their nation. 
Perhaps they were right. 


Ethiopian children don’t know how to play. There 


r there wasn’t until I went to work, a toy in all 


Addis Ababa—not outside the Emperor’s alace, anywa 
A little Ethiopian boy lives just hohe me. He is 

pasnape six to eight; his name is Tafarro and he has a 

ony e as wide as his face. I noticed him day after day, 
ways sitting or standing around looking wistful. It 


by 


Above: Mr. Collings, the 
French Lieutenant Corri- 
gier, Lieutenant Mischa 
Babitcheff (one of Ethi- 
opia’s aviators), and a 
newspaper correspond- 
ent in front of a hangar 
atthe Addis Ababa flying 
field. At the right’: Mr. 
Collings with Tafarro in 
histoy wagon, “Liberty.” 


dawned on me that he had nothing to play with. I de- 
cided to buy him a toy of some kind. A grand idea—but 
try to find a toy in Addis Ababa! 

I hunted up a carpenter and drew a rough sketch of a 
little coaster wagon. A few days later it was delivered 
to me—crude but it would work. I bought some paint 
and lettered the name LIBERTY on both sides, in English 
and Amharic. 

Liberty is the most popular word in Ethiopia. When I 
first arrived in Addis Ababa I introduced myself. “I 
am out here for Liberty,” I said. 

“That is splendid,” said an Ethiopian official. “The 
Ethiopians are out for much the same thing.” 

So I named the wagon Liberty, decorated it in green, 
yellow, and red, the Ethiopian colors, and presented it to 
Tafarro. He was overjoyed, but I had to explain to him 
what it was and how to use it. ; : 

He took it out to the corner to show to his friends. 
Nothing like that had ever been seen in all Ethiopia— 
where, to this day, many back-country natives have never 
seen a wheel turn, much less a wheeled vehicle. To those 
in Addis Ababa these things are familiar; but even here 

a toy wagon was a sensation. What in the world was 
it for? ; 

With the jabbering crowd came a barefooted police- 
man. He didn’t understand the toy either, but he under- 
stood crowds; he knew what to do. He went to Hoek 
with his hippopotamus-hide whip. He was HApATH A. 
struck everybody in sight. Finally he took a whack a 
little Tafarro as he sat proudly in his new wagon. 


ELHIOPIAN SKIES 
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LIBERTY'S FLYER-CORRESPONDENT IN ETHIOPIA 
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That was too much for 
me. At the risk of going 
to jail I stepped in be- 
tween. The policeman 
and I compromised. He 
wouldn’t whip Tafarro if 
Tafarro would get that 
whatever-it-might-be off 
the streets. Tafarro has 
his wagon, but I am 
afraid he is going to be 
arrested every time he 
tries to use it. 

As things are now he, 
like so many of his elders, 
must be forever looking 
up into the sky—wonder- 
ing how soon he will be 


bombed. I hope the little 
wagon often takes his mind off that dread. 


Ethiopia handles crime in an old-fashioned way. The 
governor of the province summons the headmen from the 
village where a crime has been committed mysteriously. 
These responsible elders hear a few brief words: Some 
one knows the murderer. Unless he is promptly brought 
to trial the entire town will be punished. 

There are various unpleasant ways of punishing a 
town, such as jail sentences or cutting off a few hands 
chosen by lot; but the usual one is financial. When the 
governor assesses a fine, every resident must contribute. 
Naturally within a few hours or minutes somebody goes 
to the chief and spills a few words into his ear. cae 

“In America,” I said to a chief and judge, “ even crimi- 
nals have rights which must be respected.” 

“Ah! You Americans!” he said. “ You are indeed 
a wonderful people. Who would have thought that crimi- 
nals have rights? It must have taken you generations 
to discover that. Myself, I only know how to chain 
thieves up by their legs, and to have murderers shot. 

Such is Haile Selassie’s empire in normal times—and 
in time of war against a European power with an up-to- 
date armament of planes, tanks, and gas. 

But does any of this mean the Ethiopians won't fight? 
It does not! Whatever the war’s outcome, for years these 
people will not be conquered in their hearts. For years 
there will be black hell in Ethiopia. 


More from Liberty’s flyer-correspondent in Ethiopia 
will be printed in early issues as received from him, 
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The Story of a Shanghaied Sweet- 
heart: A Gay Tale of Love's 
Strategy and the Weaker Sex 
(Which Is It, by the Way?) 


D> GREY 


LEAKE 


hb, DONAL 


BY GERALD 


ILLUSTRATION 


READING TIME @ 24 MINUTES 56 SECONDS 


IMMY MARTIN lighted from the Long Island train at 
Ovster Bay, with his bags and golf sticks, and looked 
about him. Roy Trevor, who was to be Jimmy’s host, 

was not in sight. Which did not surprise Jimmy. — He 
knew, of old, Roy’s almost sublime indifference to time- 
tables. He was preparing to step into a taxi when he 
heard his name called. A girl in a yellow roadster was 
signaling him. 

“ Jimmy—Jimmy Martin!” she called. 

He crossed to her car. 

The girl studied him quizzically. 
member me, do you, Jimmy?” she asked. 
keen-looking girl; she had a kind of glow. 
something vaguely familiar about her. 

“ Why—why, of course I remember you!” he lied. 

“Liar,” she said cheerfully. ‘“ But I guess, at that, it’s 
a compliment. I’m Noreen Foster.” 

“ Noreen! Well—well, I’ll be damned.” 

Jimmy stared at her in open-mouthed amazement. 
Could this really be Noreen, the tomboy of four years 
before, with whom he had swum and quarreled periodi- 
cally? Could this lovely girl with polished nails and 
waved hair have been the spindle-shanked, tousled, 
freckly girl who had plagued the life out of him? It 

seemed impossible. 

Noreen was pleased. She seemed to read his thoughts. 

Suddenly her face grew serious, her eyes large and 
searching. 

” Tell me, Jimmy—did you know that Claire is en- 


“Engaged?” Jimmy stiffened and a little spasm of 
38 


“ Come here.” 


“You don’t re- 
She was a 
There was 


no, I hadn’t heard.” 
She grinned a gamin grin that gave her the expression 

of Puck on a holiday, and went on: 
“T know Claire will love to see you. 

old sweethearts to see what she decided upon in their 


pain caught at his heart. ~ No 


She wants all her 


place. Girls are like that, you know.” 

Jimmy felt a little dig at his pride. And being twenty- 
eight, with a deeply tanned face, very white teeth, a swift 
whimsical smile, and charming manners, he had not found 
many women inclined to take jabs at his pride. But it 
came to him that Noreen had always been able to, even 
when she was just a kid. She had been sixteen during 
that period of midsummer madness four years before 
when he had won and lost Claire. And she had not been 
noted for her tact then. 

He glanced around. 
P “It’s no use looking for Roy Trevor,” she told him. 

He won't be here. I stopped at his house and told him 

I'd bring you out, since I was coming down to the station 
~" alidesell Hig meee 
_ He tossed his suitcase into the rumble i : 
into the seat beside her. He held on ae ae — 
took a corner on two wheels, and peered ahead 

* I don’t see the smoke,” he said. : 

, Smoke?” She was puzzled. 

Yes. We’re going to a fire, aren’t we?” 

She laughed and the car’s pace slowed a little. “T’d 
forgotten you weren’t accustomed to my driving.” she 
said. “ Now tell me about yourself.” J _ 


“Tell me about Claire’s engagement,” he begged her. 

She shrugged. ‘“ His name’s Standish Norris. He's 
foppish and forty and inclined to be bald, but he’s lousy 
with money, and not likely to interfere with her much. 
She’ll be happy.” 

There was silence, and then her next words seemed to 
burst out of her: “’S funny, but the idea seems to have 
gotten around that you’re carrying the torch for me in- 
stead of Claire.” 


E looked at her in startled amazement. “ For you?” 
he said. ‘ But that’simpossible!” 

“Well, keep that a secret,” she warned, “ for it’s very 
important that people—at least, certain people—should 
think you are in love with me.” 

“ What’s the idea? ” he queried. 

She smiled a deliberately innocent smile. ‘ Oh, I had 
to do something. You see, men don’t fall for me the way 
they do for Claire. They don’t like girls who can take a 
fence without coming a cropper, and do a jackknife off a 
springboard, and go around the course in par. And espe- 
cially they don’t like girls that nobody else wants. So I 
had to give ‘em some romantic competition. That's where 
you come in. You’re the main reason Hugh Turner's 
on the verge of clicking.” 

“Who,” asked Jimmy, “ig Hugh Turner?” 

“ The boy I’m going to marry,” she answered patiently. 

“Qh,” Jimmy said with some 


: ~ . ” 
in his voice. “50 you're engage too! 


thing approaching relief 


Noreen ran forward to 
meet him. “ You're a 
darling, she told 
him ecstatically. 


But 
now that you’ve put in a per- 
sonal appearance, it will prob- 
ably make him so jealous he'll 
snap me before it’s too late.” 

“But look here, Noreen,” Jimmy protested, “ I haven’t 


“ Well—not exactly. 


seen you in four years. I could hardly be expected to—” 

“Don’t get panicky,” Noreen soothed. “1 know you 
aren’t in love with me, but if Hugh thinks so, and it’s do- 
ing him worlds of good, what possible difference can it 
make? It won’t hurt you to be one of the points of a tri- 
angle, and it will help me to get Hugh.” She took her 
eyes off the road to glance at him quickly. “ Of course I 
wouldn’t have picked on you if I'd dreamed you were com- 
ing out here this summer,” she added apologetically. 

‘“ But look here,” he protested—" you can’t do that sort 
of thing.” 

“Can't 1?” she asked cheerfully. 

He found nothing to say to that. 

For a moment or two she drove on in silence, and then 
with a sudden jerk she stopped the car and twisted around 
in her seat so that she faced him. ; LF 

“ Jimmy,” she said, serious eyes searching his, “ did 
you know that Claire was here? Is that the reason you 
came?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Are you still in love with he 

He flushed. 

“That was finished four years 


r?” 


ago,” he said. 
39 


Noreen smiled. 
from somebody that knows how,” she said. 


Claire. They stay in till they die.” 


He sat there staring, not quite knowing what to say. 
There came into his mind the memory of dinners at the 
Foster home, of a table softly lighted by candles, of Claire 
at his right, and across the white cloth a sharp-pointed 
little face, freshly scrubbed and glowing with youthful 
vigor, intent—almost to the point of embarrassing him— 
It had been difficult then 
She had been so damned quick 
to read, by his expression, what was going on in his mind. 


upon every word he uttered. 
to hide things from her. 


“You know,” she said after a moment’s 
scrutiny of his face, “if you really want her, 
you'll have to do something about it.” 

“Do something! ” he exploded. ‘“ Didn’t you 
just get through telling me she’s engaged? ” 

She sighed. “To know so much and yet not 
know a darn thing about women is a calamity,” 
she told him. “ Haven’t you ever realized that 

Claire’s the type who never wants what she can 
have for the asking? That’s the reason you 
lost her before. She was too certain of you. 
Girls are like that. Young as I was then, even 
I could see that your technique was all wrong. 
(f she can’t have you, she’ll want you. I’ll strike 
a bargain with you. Don’t give my show away 
with Hugh, and I’ll help you with Claire. Once 
she thinks you’re no longer in love with her, 
she’ll fall in love with you all over again. Then 
too—and you mustn’t think too badly about 
Claire for that—you hadn’t inherited the scads 
of money you’ve got now. Things like that do 
count with most girls, you know.” She paused 
amoment. “Is it a go?” 


“You ought to take lessons in lying 
“It was a 


silly question anyway. Men don’t fall out of love with 


DONALD GREY 
is really a couple of 


other fellows. Under 
this name fie writes 
sentimental stories, 
but under his right 
name — « Thomas 
—he writes stories 
about Chinese villarms. 
Twice in hia life he 
haa been captured as 
a revolutioniat —in 
Mexico and im Albe- 
nia. In the Werld 
War he joined up with 
the French end wea 
wounded ef Verdun. 


you—afterward. 
Jimmy wondere 
around for the rest be bey 
sed him by sterile & 
Pit Vonk a stunning and unexpected blow, but he had 
taken it on the chin and done the only thing &@ man could 
do under the circumstan 
“T’d be a lot happier Ut + 
given me,” she told him, with 
her voice. } 
Whereupon Ji 
try as he might, 
told her in a voice 0 


It hurt, your going away like that.” 
d if she had expected him to 

summer, easing the hurt she 
limpses of her now and then. 


ces— get out. 
f I knew that you had really for- 
a wistful note creeping into 


mmy, not desiring her to suspect that, 
he had not been able to stop loving her, 
f such firm ce —_ a had 

forgiven that he almost believed it imself. 
Ae Beams engaged keeps one so terrifically 
busy,” she told him, “ but I'll find time for you.” 


E knew he couldn't dodge seeing her, now 
H that he was here, Jimmy reflected miser- 
ably as she talked, and it would be best to take 
the plunge and get it over with. But he ex- 
pressed it in other terms, and hung up t 
phone with something in his subconscious mi 
that was like a subtle shifting of values. 

True, the sound of her voice had excited him, 

Tet there was a feeling of disappointment in 
the experience. It left him at loose ends, un- 
satisfied; did not measure up to his dreams of 
what the sight of Claire or the sound of her 
voice would do to him. Instead of fulfillment, it 
left confusion, bewilderment. _ 

That afternoon he was sunning himself on 
the end of Roy Trevor's pier, watching a grow 
of bathers in the water, when Noreen san 
down on the stringpiece beside him, 

“ Ah, the answer to a maiden’s prayer,” she 
“T see Claire isn’t here yet. That's 


Jimmy caught his breath at the suddenness 
of the proposal, and before he could answer she had the 
car in gear and had shot ahead. 

4 It really wouldn’t do you any good not to agree,” she 
said sweetly. ‘You can’t very well go round denying 
that you've fallen in love with me, can you?” 

Jimmy swallowed several things hastily. A desire to 
wring her pretty neck, to begin with. But a skillful twist 
shot the car out of the road and into a private driveway, 
to stop before a Colonial structure half hidden in wis- 
taria vines in a grove of oak and maple trees. The appear- 

ance of a servant to take his bag prevented him from ut- 
tering any but the usual inanities the occasion demanded. 

“Thanks for the lift,” he said politely, if a trifle stiffty. 

But Noreen evidently had no intention of permitting 
the affair to finish on such a note, 

“ T’'ll start my part of the bargain right now,” she said, 
“by warning Claire that you're here, because a woman 
cares more what a rejected lover thinks of her appearance 
than she does the man she’s engaged to. She wants him 
to appreciate what he’s lost. She'll call you up later on, 
you'll see. *By.” And she drove off, leaving him staring 
nid her with what could only be described as a dirty 
ook, 


‘THE girl had got him into a nice mess, he fumed as he 
- unpacked his bag and laid out a change of clothes. 
Yet suppose there was any truth in her madness. Sup- 
pose he could get Claire back with that fool idea of 
Noreen’s. Suppose— 

His thoughts were interrupted by a verification of 
Noreen’s prophecy. 

“Jimmy!” Claire’s soft throaty vibrant voice across 
the wire was like a torch held to his dry memories. 
* You've come back.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I—well—no. That is, ’'ve come 
Sim awfully glad. But P'm 

a t sorry Noreen has told you 

t my engagement,” she said softly. “I'd have pre- 

 eecdpeceay ed ws fe oe You see, I've never 

mown h felt about—about r engagement being 
a Sh 2 Le pEayeet 8 ae 


~ & 
a r ae wee 
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reeted. 
good. we can get in a lot of valuable work before she 
arrives to take you away from me.” 

“What am I supposed to do? I’m new at this sort of 
thing, you know,” he said. 

“ Well, for the present just keep talking tome. If you 
can, try and get a sort of sad expression in your eyes— 
because that Thompson girl down there has her eye on 
Hugh too, and she’s certain to report to him.” 

She looked absurdly young in her white sports dress 
with an orange scarf, whose color seemed to explode in 
the blonde swirl of her hair. 

“If you get tired of looking at me, you can close your 
eyes,” she confided. “That will give you an expression 
of pain. Sort of as if the thought of losing me was too 
much to stand.” 

“ Listen!” he exploded. 
you're making a monkey of me.” 


“I'm not,” she protested. “Oh, do keep that an 
look. It’s such a masterful expression.” She eid 


Jimmy’s arm suddenly. “ Don’t look, but there’s Hu 
Can you manage a faraway look?” 

Jimmy sighed resignedly. 
He stared out to sea dolefully. 

“Splendid,” she applauded. Then 
hand excitedly. 
down the walk! We can kill two birds with one 
Just give me a long soulful look, and then I'll get up 

*run. But be sure you let Claire see it.” 


flinging a hasty “ Good-by ” over her shoulder. 
Don't let Noreen make a nuisance of herself,” C 


“You know cockeyed well 


“OO, K. Here goes China.” 


ne she squeezed his 
Oh, my sainted aunt, Claire’s coming 


hurriedly, 


— 
— 


a _\ Gee tin) we 
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Claire eyed him narr 
she said, and these Wer an 
gteel in her liquid te 
noticed that, too.” J 
“Oh, yes,” he said 
Claire changed the subje 
“By the way, Marjorie told 
she was sending you a card me that 
dinner at the club Thuraday for her 
she said, and rose to her Pent night,” 
she added, “ I'll be there of hen 
You'll come, won't you?” “ewe 
She walked off down the dock 
When he had finished frente 
next morning, he found Naseas ne 
ting ‘I ne Ny in the drivers, 
rolf clubs sticking 3 AY) 
jh u icking out of the rumble 
“How about eightee , 
me?” she called an ke ae a bse 
ae m no match for you,” he warned 
“That doesn’t matter. I’m really 
doing it to open Hugh’s eyes. He had 
a date to play with me, but we Wee 
squabble last night and I broke it » 
“Reefs in the course of true love,” 
he teased. : 
“ Not a real reef,” she assured him 
“Jt was just because he got peeved 
because I corresponded with you.” 
“But you didn’t,” he pointed out 
“ Well, you see, it’s this way,” divi 
told him serenely. “ Roy told me you 
were coming, so I told him I knew it 
already—that you’d written me—and 
since I was going down to meet vou 
anyway, there was no sense in ‘his 
going also. You see, it would never 
do for Hugh to think that you’d arrive 
without notifying me. I'd lose the 
ground I’ve already gained.” She 
swung open the door of the car. 
Come on and get in. You can get 
clubs from the pro at the club.” 


: «“ Oh,” 
a touch of 
Ho you've 


CRITICAL MOMENTS *° 6 


GB WOULD HAVE BEEN . 
BURNED TO DEATH 


HOTEL FIRE—1934 


£uilelessly 
et abruptly, 


8 . Turner, Jr.," a guest in the 
otel that night, was lost in one 
of the flaming, smoke-filled cor- 
ridors, He was about to collapse 
bib he saw the bright beam of 
Patrolman Jamieson’s flashlight 
ahead. Turner had just enough 
strength left to stagger over to 
him. That flashlight meant so 
much to him that he is keeping 
it as a souvenir. 


any 
Names used are fictitious, but actual 
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* yours got this man-hunting 

business down to a science, 
haven’t you?” he queried, climbing 
into the car. 

“Uh-huh,” she responded. “It 
isn’t science, though. It’s just in- 
stinct with a woman.” 

Hugh appeared as they reached the 
clubhouse. He awarded Noreen a dis- 
tant nod and Jimmy a look that a lady @ At the same time you're earning this money, 
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face. “And men don’t like girls who ee ere 
are better at sports than they are.” 

“Well, you're going to lick the 
stuffing out of me, and we'll still be 
friends.” 

“That’s it—friends,” she agreed 
without malice. ‘{ Which merely 
fe my point. You're friends with 
me—in love with Claire.” { 

“Who said that I was 1m ibe th INGREDIENTS OF 
Claire?” he demanded, wonce E| Wiens varoRus KR. me. 

\ Mode 
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game. You'll need a midiron for that | 
Bt? - but he longer in the throat. 
Strange to say, he beat her; f 


had a shrewd suspicion that her failure to make a num- 

ber of shots was deliberate. 

“T’ll see you at Marjorie’s dance,” she told him as she 
stopped the car at Roy’s steps. Her young face was jubi- 
lant. ; 

The front door of the club was open and a river of light 
flowed from it over the steps and across the lawn as he 
got out of Roy’s roadster. Noreen was standing in the 
doorway as he mounted the steps, an arresting vision in 
a dress that ran, in ivory-white taffeta, close and tight fit- 
ting about her slim body and then ballooned out into a 
skirt that was a series of sheer tulle ruffles running from 
palest to deepest rose. A huge bow of taffeta hung 
from her waist almost to the floor. She ran forward to 
meet him. 

“You're a darling,” she told him ecstatically, her eyes 
lambent pools of light under exciting eaves of lash. ‘“ I’m 

simply crazy about it.” 

She extended her hand for him to see the large flat 
ring on her index finger. 

Jimmy’s eyes bulged. That was his fraternity ring. 

“Where in heck,’ he demanded, “ did you get that?” 

“Shut up, idiot,” she hissed. “ Do you want every- 
body to hear you? I stole it from your dresser while I 
was at Roy’s this afternoon.” Then she went on in a 
voice that even the slightly deaf dowager inside the door 
could not fail to hear: “ It was sweet of you, darling, to 

give it to me.” 

Realization dawned. He shot a glance behind him, and 
saw Hugh coming up the steps with a redheaded girl 
streamlined in a black frock. 

“You've got the gall of the devil,’ he muttered in 
Noreen’s ear. Then he said in a louder tone, prompted by 
the sharp impact of her heel on his toes: ‘‘ That was the 
only reason I brought it out here—to have you wear it.” 

He could feel Hugh’s glare. 

She shot him a look of gratitude. 
Jimmy,” she breathed. 

She took his arm with a confiding gesture as they 
walked across the dance floor. 
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she confided, “ that it’s entirely safe 


Gaeta te Hugh looks like it would 


for you to be out alone tonight. it 
give him a great deal of pleasure to see X marking the 


spot where your body was found. And he didn’t like it a 
hit when I told him this afternoon that you insisted on 
aving seve ances. . 
ney Lh Maa alle ’ Jimmy gasped, came up for air, and 
said, ‘‘ Splendid.” 
wa ine pa a long time to get around to that,” she 
told him kindly. ‘ But you’re not on parade now, so 
relax.’ Then she added, as the music started: “ Hugh 
wanted the first one dp ectopest tf sO I told him that was 

» one I’d promised you specially. 
ihe alinpes into his arms so easily that he held her 
almost before he was aware of it. Then his breath 
caught a little at her slenderness. Her head, he discov- 
ered by its faint pressure, came just to his ear. He 
thought for a moment, after her face was lost over his 
shoulder, that it might be Claire he danced with. But 

‘laire had never danced like this. } 
ca, panei had told fhe you’d grown up to be like this, 
I’d have called him a liar,” he said involuntarily. 

“ Darling, you’re absolutely perfect, she said delight- 
edly. “And you’ve only had one cocktail, so it can’t be 
that. If I didn’t know this was a frame-up, I'd almost 
believe you myself.””’ Then she looked up at him and 
spoke in the silveriest of voices, but with some bright dark 
fire leaping behind her eyes: “ Do you mind if I look at 
you admiringly—like you look at Claire? 

She adored him openly, face uplifted, eyes heavy-lidded, 
kissable mouth enticingly close to his. She was damned 
convincing. 

“Stop that!” he ordered. 
but it isn’t going to be me.” ~. 

The tilt of her head brought her face intimately near 
his own. She lay in the hollow of his arm, close to him. 

“Play up,” she said in a voice that barely reached his 
ears. 

As she said it the music stopped, and Hugh was at their 
side. He gave Jimmy the barest of nods as he grimly 
asked if he might talk to Noreen for a moment, 


‘“‘There’s a goat in this, 


IMMY watched her as she walked across the floor with 
the boy. He was startled out of his abstraction by 
Claire’s voice at his elbow. She was wrapped in a great 
shawl of cloth of silver on which sprawled Chinese ideo- 
graphs in black; and the provocative smile with which 
she greeted him implied more, promised less than da 
Vinci himself could have reproduced with accuracy. 
af You haven’t asked me for a dance,” she reproached 
im. 

As a matter of fact, he realized with a twinge of sur- 
prise, he hadn’t even looked to see if she was there. 

‘““You may have the next,” she told him. He scribbled 
his name on her card and glanced at her quizzically. 

“ What will your fiancé say? ” 

She shrugged slightly. “Oh, Stan won’t mind. He’s 
not particularly keen on dancing.” 

“Then,” he said, as the music started again, “he 
deserves to lose—all he’s liable to lose.” 

“That sounds more like the Jimmy I used to know,” 
she cooed. 

For some reason he felt uncomfortable. He wished 
he hadn’t said that. Eventually he claimed Noreen again, 
and they swung out on the floor. 

“ How goes the campaign?” he demanded. 

“Great,” she assured him. “It always works. To 
make a man realize he wants something, you’ve only got 
to let him see that another man finds it desirable. Simple, 
isn’t it?” He gave assent doubtfully, and after another 
glance about the crowded floor she went on: “ Hugh’s 
been following me all over the place asking me for a date 
tomorrow. But of course I couldn’t break my date with 
you.” 

“Huh?” demanded Jimmy, missing a step. 

‘You haven't forgotten that you’re going to take me 
out tomorrow to see what I look like in a bathing suit, 
have you?” she asked with simple directness. 


“Oh, no, certainly not,” he assured her hastily. 
“ Only—” 


“ That’s quite all right, then,” she said happily. All 
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1 not } 41 to be too hard 

. fan : ; . had money 

Did the fact that he had inherited money fines eet: 
. *e then have 


anything to do with the situation now? 
Claire was looking at him with that little 
of hers of coming out of a secret place bani subtle trick 
“What I did—doesn’t hurt any mort L oh her eyes, 
and there was just the faintest touch of ¢ pt Por od 
ho her vole og I knew the hurt wouldn't ali dui 
1e volce died away without at : ASU" 
a close. For once she was not aWift ene tne sentence to 
concealing lashes. For a second there was vith the long 
her eyes that brought a swift pain to his h fe alter Pe 
there was mingled resentment that she sh eart, in which 
in such a position. e should place him 


“Hurt? No; hurt isn’t th ” : 
¢ Dook here—you'll be hawinecne Asc At ae on: 
minute. Let s talk about something else Suall 9 \ 

2 All right,” Claire answered him, and it Ais d 
quick tinge of anger in him to see her eyes fill eibheo6 : 
passion. Noreen and Hugh have just been havin on 
fight on the other side of the porch.” Then she look d : 
him directly and added, “ About you.” ae 

He flushed. “ About me? That’s absurd.” 

* Naturally it’s absurd,” Claire said with the sweetest 
of smiles. But really, Jimmy, you shouldn’t have given 
her your fraternity ring. I told her last night that she 
was making you ridiculous, tagging about with you as she 
does and wearing your fraternity ring like a high-school 
girl. The funny thing about it,” she went on, laughing, 


“is that thé child actually imagines you in love with her, 
Jimmy.” 


“ Well? ”’ he challenged. 


Which, being quite unanswerable, made an effective 
entrance for Noreen and left Claire with very little to say. 


S have dug you out sooner,’ Noreen said, casting a 

speculative glance at the silver shawl just disappear- 
ing into the club, “ but Hugh’s been having kittens out on 
the porch.” 

Jimmy lighted a cigarette and blew out a ring of 
smoke. ; 

“Seems to me,” he observed warily, “that Hugh 1s 
being pretty thoroughly chiseled.” : 

“The trouble is,” Noreen told him, “that you’re a man 
and consequently you don’t know what real chiseling is. 
You men may think you’re hard, but you’re softies com- 
pared with a girl on the trail of the man she wants. Then 
too you’re honorable, and that’s a handicap from the 
start in your understanding of the situation. ae 

“T take it, then,” he said, “that this is an admission 
that you’re not honorable.” wre: 

“Of course,” she said promptly. | “ What girl is, when 
she’s pursuing a main? Do you think Claire s honorable 
where a man’s concerned? You bet she’s not: I’ve 
learned a lot from that sweet sister of mine in the Cae 
that I’ve had to study her methods. I’ve learned a ot 0 
things to do—but mostly the things not to Bo, ¥ ; 

“But ?—Jimmy hesitated and then plunged— one O 
the things you didn’t learn was not to make a man rl icu- 

i iends.”  — ; / 
ious LS pnp ia » There was a bright fight in ber 
eyes. ‘But then, Claire always had a babi oF ms to 
below the belt.” Her eyes, that had been gay, i fecal 
fathomable look in their depths now. I shouldn 
that would matter. fe it is not exactly 

ST)naa ur to you,” he asked, “ that it 18 no 
iter page ee to be told that one is being made 

As 9 ” 
ae rp she said thoughtfully, “ I can understand 


that. Naturally you don’t care particularly for the idea 
of Claire seeing you in a ridiculous light.” 

Not particularly,” he admitted, “ especially when you 
tell her that I’m in love with you.” 

But, gosh all fishhooks,” she expostulated, “ that 
doesn’t commit you to anything! The harder you are to 
rope in, the more Claire will try to rope you again.” 

It, really doesn’t matter,” he said a trifle wearily. 

A little ball of melody burst softly in the strings of a 
violin inside the clubhouse, and then sang high and sweet 
in the strains of a waltz as the entire orchestra joined in. 
Sites urned to her suddenly. “ I’m leaving tomorrow, any- 

Ww, 

“Tomorrow?” Her eyes widened with dismay. 
I thought you were staying until Sunday!” 

Jimmy shook his head. He was suddenly aware of a 
breathless poignancy in the air that held something of 
dogwood virginal on a dark hillside, wild-plum and apple 
blossoms, all delicately vernal heart-catching flowers. 

Don’t you understand that the game’s won?” he 
asked grimly. ‘“ J think Hugh will click now without any 
further trouble.” 


“Hugh.” She spoke the name listlessly. “ Yes, I sup- 
pose he will.” 

“ You know darned well he will.” His voice roughened, 
out of control. ‘ You’ve got what you wanted, so that 
ends my usefulness here.” 

“So that’s it.” Her voice was speculative. Her eyes 
were wide and dark in the white oval of her face when she 
lifted it to him again, when she spoke musingly: “ You’ve 
made up your mind to go?” 

“T have,” he said briefly. 

As a matter of fact his decision to leave was like one of 
those sudden whirlwinds of dust that spring up unac- 
countably along a country road, coming from nowhere 
and vanishing as quickly, yet leaving its trail of debris 
behind. A moment before the thought of leaving had 
been farthest from his thoughts. 

“Poor Jimmy!” she said. “I wouldn’t have hurt 
you for the world! Claire hurt you once, terribly, and 
jn ee SS 
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¢ it penetrated to his senses. He was 
aout and blind to everything Saye al 
on the knowledge that he had meds 
peat hon fool of himself and now hea 
vm ¥ aying for his folly. 
“a meek voice said in his ear; 
“Could I come up im front? It's 
‘k here. 
Oe ae he turned his head, to fans 
Noreen kneeling in the rumble seat 
in a shimmer of moon-struck silk. 
“What the devil are you doing 
there?” he demanded as he jammed 
on his brakes and brought the car to 
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“Good Lord!” he said, genuine a halt. an 
touched. “ That—” sed swiftly. “It There was a naa ae be- 
| Yes,” she interposec 2 told you— fore the words seemed to burst out of ; 
| was silly, wasn’t it? I've ; her. 


oo ie, ae ty P 
well, because I didn’t want you t 
. , ai . 2 aly.’ 
think I hurt purposely. | ' 
She turned and ran into the cl 
house. ~ 
He stood there on the club vel = ey 
for a long time, staring into space. 


> “OUT sense . : ‘ 
Then suddenly, with : capilidiae ei dirty trick, your making him so jeal- 
Phew “ed ar, he swung dow ) ; 
of bewildered anger, he ; 
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moonlight—a lagoon of contradic- 
tions, palpable and impalpable, opaque 
| yet startlingly translucent, having the 
sheen of water, yet absorbing all re- 
flections. But although he was bathed 
in the silver beauty of the night, none 


“T had to find out if you still loved 
ub- Claire—or me!” she said, her lips 
quivering piteously. a 
“ Well, I’ll be damned,” Jimmy said. 
‘“‘ And what about Hugh?” 
“ Oh,” she said—“* Hugh. It was a 


ro 
; oy know you didn’t,” Noreen said 
comfortably from her place against 
his shoulder, “ but I did. Girls are 
like that.” 

THE END 
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Can a Mother Be Her 


Daughter's Best 


HERE’S no use ar- 
T cuing, Enid. You 
know perfectly 
well what your father 
has said about letting 
vou have the car Sat- 
urday nights. I’ve 
told 7 
She stopped abrupt- 
lv. She was breathing 
hard, shaking like an 
old woman. Outra- 
ceous! She wasn't 
old. Forty-two wasn’t 
old—not any more. It 
was all Enid’s fault— 
making her go to 
nieces like this. How 
could any girl be so 
fendishly selfish and 
cold to her own 
mother? No wonder 
she’d been a wreck all 
summer. If it wasn’t 
for Enid— 
Automatically she 
glanced at the mirror 
and was, for a mo- 
ment, reassured by 
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A Penetrating Look at a 
Poignant Modern Problem 


he ELSIE ROBINSON 


READING TIME @ 7 MINUTES 10 SECONDS 


ONE OF OUR STAFF READERS SAYS: 


I think this article is about twenty years too late. Enid 
matches in type the postwar flapper who struggled with a 
watchful mama and a too strict papa after enjoying the 
pleasant freedom of college. Research might bring to light 
the astounding fact that the present-day girl is more proper 
than mama—and much wiser in knowing how to meet the 
outside world—and men. 

As the mother of a growing daughter, and being constantly 
in touch with this problem through various associations, I 


the reflection of her 
well preserved pretti- 
ness. Yes, maybe she 
was a little too plump for 
these fluffy negligees, but 
she’d always love them. 
That adorable orchid one 
she’d had on her honey- 
moon— Her mind 
sloughed, as usual, from 
the difficult present back 
to rose-pink memories. 
How wonderful life had 
been then! Her large blue 
eyes filled with easy tears. 
No, she mustn't cry! Enid 
despised crying. Imagine 
—a girl despising her own 
mother for crying! She 
sniffed angrily and again 
that sagging sense of fail- 
ure swept over her. Her 
daughter? Why, they 
were strangers lately! 

Hateful strangers. e 
dabbed her soft reddened 
nose with a wisp of lace— 
glared at the girl before 
her. 

The glance that met 
hers was as icily imper- 
sonal, as ruthlessly pene- 
trating as a steel drill. 
Only nineteen, this first 
year at college had ma- 
tured her incredibly. Be- 
neath the fantastic flo 


think the subject is here treated from the 1920 angle at latest. 


Friend 


of her Tahitian 

“bra” and shorts her 

lean body was as hard 

and brown as a young 

mustang’s. Nowhere 

in her compact fitness 

did she betray the 

slightest kinship to 

her mother’s senti- 
mental softness of 
mind and body. Now, 
completely ignoring 
the tears, she saun- 
tered to a coffee table, 
helped herself to a cig- 
arette, thrust it be- 
tween defiant teeth. 

Instantly there came a 

querulous gush of pro- 

test: 
“Enid Crandall, 

I’ve forbidden you to 

smoke those things 

time and again. I tell 
you I won’t have it in 
my house! And 
there’s another thing 

—those sports things 

you’re wearing. You 

know how your father 
feels about them. 

You—” Again she 

paused, trembling. 

“So what? ” 

It was out at last. No 
use to pretend she could fit 
into mother’s picture of 
her “ baby girl” any more. 
Enid was fed up with all 
this nag-nag-nagging. 
Treating her like an in- 
fant! It wasn’t as if 
mother had the faintest 
idea what it was all about. 
How could she? She never 
faced a fact she could 
duck! Yet she expected 
the sort of respect you'd 
give a regular egg. Not 
that Enid didn’t love her. 
Of course she did. But— 
but— Oh, what was the 
use of trying to argue 
with one’s mother? They 
might as well have it out 
right now. Damn it! This 
was awful. Why couldn't 
mother ever be a sport 
about things? 

Her mother had _ col- 
lapsed into a heaving heap. 
Her soft childish mouth 
hung open, smeared with 
tears. Her small ringed 
hands fluttered helplessly. 

“Darling!” she wailed. 
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“T don’t see how you can treat me like this! Oh, baby— 


baby!” Convulsively she rose, tried to draw the girl 
to her. 
“Don’t! You know I hate it!” 


“ Hate—h-h-hate me, your own mother!’ Her sob 
rose, horribly, to a bleat. ‘ 

“ Oh, f’r petesake, mother! You know that isn’t it. I 
just hate being—mauwled. That’s what you always do 
whenever I try to have a straight talk with you -start 
crying and begin to pull that martyr stuff. Anything to 
dodge issues and get your own way,” said Enid coolly. 

“That isn’t so! I’m just trying to h-h-help 


” 


you. I’m thinking of your best good— 

“ How on earth do you know what’s for my 
best good? ” 

“What? Why, I never heard such a crazy 
speech in all my life! Asking me how I know @ 
what’s best for my own daughter! I’m your 
mother, aren’t I?” 

“What's that got to do with it? Being my 


mother doesn’t make you know what’s best for 

me, know what things are like nowadays. You’ve 

just gone on thinking that what went when you 
were young should go now. But it doesn’t! How 
can it? Everything’s different.” 

“ Af-f-fter all I’ve done for you—all I’ve sac- 
rificed—to be talked to like this! ” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, mother, don’t begin 
on that. I didn’t ask to be born. As for all that 
sacrifice stuff—of course I’m grateful. But you 
bet I’ll never pull that line with a kid of mine! 
After all, wouldn’t you have had to do a little 
work, give up a few things, even if I hadn’t been 
born? You mothers always seem to forget that! 
At any rate, that isn’t the point. You’re trying 
to change the subject, as you always do. I was talking 
about us young people of today. Trying to make you see 
we're different. That’s the whole point. All our trouble 
lately, mother, has been because you keep telling me what 
I should do. And how do you know? You don’t know 
a thing about me—really.” 

“Other girls don’t talk this way to their mothers! 
Mary Reynolds and her mother—they’re chums.” 

“She’s worked. She’s been around—” 

“ But I—I go around—” 

“Oh, pooh! Bridge parties and theaters and summer 
resorts—what do they count? I mean real things. The 
way real people are living and thinking. You don’t know 
anything about that. If you didn’t do a thing when you 
were a girl, then it’s wrong for me. All these things you 
forbid—how do you know they’re wrong for me? I’m 
not your kind of girl. I’m going to have a job—a career. 
I’m going to do things you never dreamed of. Then how 
can you tell—” 

Anger had gone from the girl’s voice. In its place 
there was honest pleading, a desperate struggle to bridge 
the gap between them. And something deeper. Masked 
by that surface hardness which was the code of her gen- 
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ration, ene, ( 
help and understanding” 7 ‘couldn't. Nothing matter 
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Pefengé gh wh standing as a mother. How dareq a 
cha 


; her mother! Say she didn’t know 
girl talk Jie fot am own child! But of i ce knew 
what oa help knowing. Hadn’t she borne her? 
"thes a the mother, answered everything. A mother 
: hs her child’s best friend. She had never thought 
i ge 1 ting that with her own mother. But Enid— 
of doub Enid her advice was no more reliable than that 
, ane stranger. Enid thought a mother had t 
qualify for her job—like a parlormaid oy 4 


plumber! But why—why? 


Why? There’s the theme song of the modern 
mother in millions of American homes—pretty, 
well preserved, sentimental, and utterly bewij_ 
dered mothers facing cynical, sinmewy young 
Enids with their ruthless challenge of “g, 

, ? gy, 

Bat why should mothers have to face 
challenge? Isn’t mother love enough? It aj 
ways has been. Generations of mothers have 
brought up generations of children believing 
that love was enough—completely and compla- 
cently assured that “a mother was her child’s 
best friend” willy-nilly and regardless of alj 
evidence to the contrary. 

And now here come the youngest, the most 
emancipated mothers the world has ever seen, 
Pretty, bridge-playing mothers who pride them- 
selves on their modernity and think, with an 
affectionate shudder, of their_own mothers’ 
wrinkled skin, sagging figures, toothless gums. They 
have permanents, manicures, facials, these modern moth- 
ers; diets and exercises, up-to-date homes, votes, club 
memberships. 

They do not, it is true, read much—“ but there’s the 
radio.” They “ haven’t actually worked themselves,” but 
they always have a sister or a niece who does, They can 
talk about the latest play, quote the latest slang. 

Yet, sooner or later, some hard brown young Enid or 
slouching sullen young Eddie arises and says, “ Aw, 
mother, you don’t know what it’s all about!” And what 
can they say in answer? 

Do they know—or don’t they? 

Is it true, as the Enids protest, that the average mother 


Mean- 


is still hopelessly sentimental, unreasonable, and emo- 


tionally unreliable when faced with hard facts? 

Or is it true, as the mothers answer, that a memory 
of one’s own youth is sufficient to fit any mother to deal 
with the tempo, tension, and temptations of today? 


Or is something else needed—some deeper disciplir 2 
wider experience, some emotional adjustment before a 


mother can be “ her child’s best friend” in 1935? 
THE END 
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HE SAVAGE BREAST 


by DO 


 % arrived in Peach Blossom 
H late in April, Wearing 
clothe or Ttormer clothes 
hich betrayed in every sag- 
an agonized reluc- 
nce to make any continued 
srt to remain With him, a re- 
nce apparently shared by 

- jong, loosely hung gray mus- 
he. He spent his last dime 
coffee and doughnuts at 
Restaurant, and we 
ught, of course, that by sun- 

n he would have left as he 

ad come, on foot and the rail- 
ad tracks. But the next morn- 

> a large piano box curtained 
th gunny sacking stood jaun- 
-ly in the middle of Major Car- 
-oil’s big field, and Mr. George 
jth. householder, was one of 
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Peach Blossom is one of those 
torpid southern Missouri vil- 
ages in which, during the ter- 
-ible summer, only puppies and 
-hildren remain awake for any 
ngth of time. Nobody in Peach 
Blossom ever mends anything, 

r lifts anything, or polishes 
anything, or moves anything, or 
washes anything, without bitter 
and prolonged protest. The place was a paradise for a 
good odd-job man, which George undoubtedly was. 
Within a week he had acquired new overalls, a harmonica, 
« year’s subscription to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
andadog. Thedog,a deplorable hound with a tragic eye, 
had apparently sprung from the earth at George’s bid- 
ding; nobody had ever seen her before. He called her 
Gwendolyn and patiently taught her to track game. 

We owed George much more than clean windows and 
filled wood boxes. He was an interest in life. He created 
a minor furor, for instance, by refusing to address the 
ladies who employed him otherwise than by their Chris- 
tian names. How he discovered these nobody ever knew, 
but it was a high experience to hear him call Major Car- 
roll’s wife Gladys, a name she had spent sixty years 
trying to live down. Nobody dared offend him—it Be 
ico comfortable having the work done. Only my grane- 
mother, a woman devoid of the knowledge of the ae pe 
of fear, intrepidly told him that the next time he pale ; 
her Minnie she would set the dog on him. George Us 
tened and reflected, and he never called her Minnie any 
more. He called her Girlie. 

In the evening, when his jobs were done, George ane 
Gwendolyn sat in front of the piano box and Be eeovcela 
souls to the tuneful atroins of tbe harmonica. anaes 
passionate devotion to is belov : ; 
equaled only by the fervid interest he felt in the lightest 
remark of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. , UA Maier 

“ Musician, literatus, and odd-job man, diutre on the 
Carroll aloud to the perennial fringe of W put rich.” 
“It’s a peculiar mixture, bu 

“What do you reckon an old bum like George 
the Globe?” some one asked. him, I wouldn't 

“ Wants to see if the police are @ We don’t know any- 
be surprised,” suggested Oe abe re, you know.” 
thing about him before he come t d the Major. ‘Dd 
“Qh, George is honest, object© 


- 


Short Short 
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5 SECONDS 
trust him anywhere. Gimme a 
light, Osear.” 

And that night twenty thou- 
sand dollars in government 
bonds were stolen out of Major 
Carroll’a desk. Yes, of course, 
his desk. Peach Blossom is like 


that. 

Hearing the news, everybody 
ran home and looked about. 
Small articles of varied value 
had disappeared from several 
houses, but the Major’s was the 
only considerable loss. 

Naturally, George was the 
first person we thought of. The 
whole village made tracks for 
his piano box. He was not 
there. Nor was Gwendolyn. 

The Major shook his head 
ruefully. “I’d have sworn he 
was honest,” he said. “ Well, 
Oscar, you’re the sheriff. Get 
busy.” 

Oscar, who seldom had 4 
chance to display his official im- 
portance, got busy. 

I went back to town feeling a 
little sick. I liked old George. 
If the mob caught him, tar and 
feathers would be the least he'd 
get. The search party had 
moved northward by common consent. George’s interest 
in the Globe-Democrat inevitably suggested that he would 
seek sanctuary in St. Louis. 

I moped about the house a while, and then, feeling rest- 
less, I went back down to the field where George’s piano 
box was. I had just reached the fence when I saw an 
amazing procession coming up the swamp road from the 
south. Gwendolyn trotted ahead, turning a baleful eye 
backward from time to time to the second. in line, a 
badly beaten and bruised young man, unmistakably ur- 
ban, the small-time city crook keeping his hand in during 
an enforced rest cure in the sticks. Both of his eyes 
were blacked; his wrists were securely tied with light 
rope. And behind him marched George, triumph in his 
eye and the burglar’s gun in his hand. 

“George!” I gasped. “Ts this the mam that took 
Major Carroll’s bonds? ” 

George spun the man around by the shoulder none too 
mildly. “ Did you?” he demanded. 

The man nodded sullenly. } 

George searched him methodically. The bonds were In 
a pocket ingeniously constructed between the malefac- 
tor’s shoulder blades. Muttering imprecations, George 
stowed them safely in the hip pockets of his own brand- 
new overalls. “ You get along there, now!” he anit 
dangerously to she Dural”, 7 It’s a good thing I an 

n tracked you down. ws 
Oe eee ”T begged. “ Look here. If you didnt 
know about the bonds, why did you track him down: 

George’s eyes rested with pride on Gwendolyn. 

“What did you do it for?” I persisted. ues 

“What fer?” repeated George severely, shifting the 
gun to his left hand. “ What did I do it fer? Why, that 
gon of a gun” —here George reached into the mysterious 
depths of his shirt and produced his beloved harmonica— 
“ that —that—he taken my French harp: 

THE END 
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ROUGHING IT—IN A REFINED MANNER 
CAMPING OUT 


T is very difficult for the garden variety of chorus girl 
to cope with the great outdoors. But, since it is well 
to be prepared for any emergency, let us take up the 

general forms of wrestling with the elements, should 
the occasion arise. 

There are those gentlemen of refinement and culture 
who just will, one of these days, invite you to rough it 
with them. It happened to me, so it can happen to any- 
body. 

Steven De Puyster was a hound for Nature, and he in- 
vited me to go on a camping trip with him and a group of 
nature lovers. Steven has a nice penthouse in town and 
why he would want to go way off in the damp woods and 
sleep practically on the ground is one of the great un- 
solved mysteries. 

We left his country place, where we had been week- 
ending, one bright and very early morning in a series of 
automobiles, and after driving for hours we reached the 
is country, and were left to our own devices and 
virtues. 
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then a mosquito would have a bite of me. This kept up 
all through lunch, until we were both quite full. “a 
After lunch we trekked back to the camp and were 
assigned to our bunks. Supper was made around a camp- — 
fire amid more mosquitoes. What with hiking and — 
squatting and scratching all day, I was quite ready for 
bed at the time I am usually putting on my first-act 
costume. ao. 
I found it quite impossible to get a wink of sleep all - 
night. There was the strangest series of noises hissing 
around my tent. I was sure we were completely sur 
rounded by snakes of the most horrible variety, and my nf 
vivid imagination tossed in a couple of pumas and as nal 
lion or two. I found out later—don’t ask me how righ! 
now—that the noises were contributed by my host, who 
had, it seemed, a chronic attack of asthma, e 
The next morning we were all to get up at five o'clock 
and go fishing. Very seedily I arose, bent on being | 
good sport, and more than bent from sleeping on th 
darned camp cot--I may never be the same—and som 
how, before I quite realized it, I lay, half dozing, da 
gling my line over the side of the boat, more interest 
in catching forty winks than in catching fish. "t 
Suddenly I was rudely awakened by a mig ty, 
which all but pulled me over the side of the boat. My 
panions caught me by the seat of my pants in the nit 
time and hauled me in, along with a Rne-looklnn Z) 
ae - ches called it, © 
n the afternoon a riding trip had been planne 
horses a peared from mamhere. ae 
ow n't ridden on anything but the m 
round in ‘Gacsth 
a ‘toda ths - ~ehed 
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So, good sport that I would be, I allowed him to give 
me several boosts where it would do the most good at 
the moment, and finally I got astride the horse. The 
animal seemed to take an instant dislike to me—an 
emotion which I reciprocated to no small degree. 

‘“ Fust you keep your knees in and your toes up,” 
shouted mine host, “and you can’t go wrong.” This 
seemed like a wise bit of advice to remember through 
life, but I thought it somewhat ill-timed at that moment. 
My horse went galloping forth, and I went along, as it 
seemed to be the only thing to do at the time. 

Thad a few choice remarks at the end of the day which 
I might have sprung on my host. But, remembering 
that I was a lady and he was Steven De Puyster, heir 
to a couple of millions, I smiled through my tears and 
took my medicine standing Up. Standing up was my 
favorite position for several days as a matter of fact. 

But I figured, in my philosophical way, that the part 
that hurt most didn’t show, and anyway the whole thing 
was behind me, if you see what I mean. 


SUN BATHING 


Another form of outdoor pest is the sun worshiper— 
the gentleman who tells you there is nothing wee 
sun to give you vim, Vigor, and vitality, to say nothing 
of freckles, sunburn, and a terrible disposition. 
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man who may further y mm in an outdoorsy mood. 


Pardon the word trek, but I’ 
‘T ao invited for such an escapade by a con peg oe 
aristocrat who had a summer home on the coas 
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because it was out 
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Take Heed from These Golden Tips 
on Facing the Perils of the Great 
Outdoors—They May Win You the 
Heart of Some Honest Millionaire 


by DOROTHY DAY 


feel j a £ het ’ 

ee geet w man.’ Well, they certainly made me feel 

sh ey N man I was thoroughly fed up with my sun- 

Ende Peat eae can tell you, and after an entire week 

" this sort of thing, the only kind of life I’ve enj 

since is night life in New York. ve ae 
GOING TO A FOOTBALL GAME 


pa anes ess ee outdoor sport that burns 
usually freeze to m aren i rink phan ali 
marrow is located eae a aEntOAD aes ben teen 
ao a game, SUR eye D, SY aa 
till, some very influential gentlemen invi 
attend that form of outdoor tomes with Chews saat 
ne aes it may be to your ultimate benefit to accept. 
eecially I don’t even mind getting up early around 
eleven to get a good start to Princeton or New Haven or 
wherever. And I like the preliminaries of some cocktails 
and a good lunch at some hotel on the way. 

If your escort is thoughtful you are bundled up like an 
Eskimo with a sore throat, and of course he will con- 
tribute a flask of whisky to keep you from freezing abso- 
lutely stiff during the afternoon. The trouble is you 
can keep the whisky but sometimes you have to give back 
the fur coats that he has piled on top of you. That, of 
course, is really too bad, and if you are clever you may 
come off richer by a large raccoon affair which your 
father out in Nebraska will love for Christmas. It is 
against my principle to ever return anything but a 
friendly smile to a gentleman, and so, if you can retain 
some little souvenir of the day you’re that much ahead. 

When attending a football game you’re not supposed 
to ask silly questions. Somehow men watching football 
games don’t like to give out information. Maybe if I 
understood the game I might enjoy it better, but I doubt 
it. But remember, young ladies, you are not out to please 
yourself. If you were, you’d be sitting in some nice warm 
movie. Your ambition for the day is to be all things to 
the gentleman with you. So, instead of complaining about 
the cold, you appear to take an interest in the proceed- 
ings, and remember, nothing lasts forever. Sooner or 
later one side or the other is bound to win—not that you 
give a darn, but it does serve to end the game. 

Once the game is over and your escort is in a playful 
mood, you can have a very nice evening together dining 
and dancing at some nice hotel back in town. 

Never remark about the strong physique of any player 
on the field. The chances are you are escorted by a puny 
little man who does not relish hearing you admire one of 
the bigger and better men. It is little things like this that 
can make or break a girl, and a girl can then make and 
break her escort, in the order named. : 

But to sum everything up, what I want to bring out in 
this lesson is that no matter what tortures you are sub- 
jected to under the guise of enjoying the great outdoors, 
you must remain the lady to the bitter end. After all, 
now, girls, isn’t it worth several hundred mosquito bites 
and a few freckles, a little cold in the head or a frost- 
bitten toe or two to win the affections of some honest 
millionaire? You don’t get nothing for nothing 1n this 
world—and, since two negatives make a positive, you may 


be sure of it. 


Another instructive lecture by the Social Mentor of the 
theater will be published shortly. 


THESE "FORGOTTEN" 


HE Alaska colonists 

continually grumble. 

“Yes,” one of them 
admitted. ‘“‘ We’re living 
better than we ever did— 
most of us. But will we 
admit it? Not on your 
life! People who have 
lived on salt pork and 
beans and taters for 
years are now putting 
sirloin steaks and prime 
hams and brandied 
peaches into their tum- 
mies, and screaming that 
they are abused.” 

Every day or so some- 
body gets up a petition 
and everybody signs it. 
In three months the colo- 
nists have issued more signed wails than Moses heard in 
forty years. 

For instance, a cow broke her leg one day. She was 
shot, inspected, butchered, and offered free to all who 
wanted parts of her. First come, first served. 

That was an outrage. Why should the first comers get 
the choicest parts, and the last comers what was left? 
Congress would hear about this. Roosevelt, when he ran 
nit year, would find out he couldn’t treat people this 
way! 

So the cow was turned into hamburger and passed 
around to all. Even then there was bitterness, for some 
people didn’t like hamburger. One man said it got into 
the crevices in his false teeth—and anyway hamburger 
should have a little pork mixed in it. 

Many an indignant colonist sits down after a hard day 
and writes to the old pastor, the old newspaper, or the 
old congressman. Sometimes he demands an immediate 
investigation by Congress. Sometimes he asks that a 
dictator be sent up to take full charge. 

_ A bunch of pioneers got together and framed and sent 
a telegram to President Roosevelt saying: 


Pan Oel O GR A _P Hes 


We were promised a good many things before we came to 
Alaska. . . . Since our arrival we wonder if these promises 
were purposely made to breed discontent among us. We find 
that in place of basements we are to have a small hole under 
the house, boarded up with slabs. . . . 


Congressmen and senators caught the indignation 
fever from Matanuska. Spellbinders all over the coun- 
try sounded off about “ this impractical dream,” “ these 
poor American exiles,” ‘these forgotten pioneers.” 

Harry Hopkins, 
FERA Adminis- 
trator, and Law- 
rence Westbrook, 
Assistant Admin- 
istrator, denied 
there was any 
grave cause for 
complaints in the 
valley. But not 
until Chase S. Os- 
born, former gov- 
ernorof Michigan, 
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PIONEERS 


The Case of the Alaskan Pilgrims: Is It 
as Bad as Painted?—It's a Blend of Com- 
plaint and Courage, a Liberty Survey 


Finds, as Winter Comes to Matanuska 


by EDWARD DOHERTY 
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came home from the 
North did the clatter 
cease. 

Osborn, a leading Re 
publican, thought he 
owed it to himself, his 
party, and his fellow 
Americans to find out the 
truth about the Mata- 
nuska project. He spent 
a week or more commut- 
ing between Anchorage 
and the ten communities. 
Then he wrote an article 
for the Anchorage Times. 

He still believed the 
Roosevelt administration 
was “ delirious,” he said. 
But he must admit he 
hadn’t found “ one single 
critical or serious or sensational condition ” in the entire 

i -j roject. : ; 
Deane e erate ich he wrote, “is all a tempest in a 
thimble. The question appears to be not whether Alaska 
is good enough for the colonists but whether the colonists 
are good enough for Alaska. The stories sent out about 
the camp by sensational correspondents are not only 
exaggerations but in many instances are downright lies. 
Much of the discontent is purely psychological and is dis- 
appearing. . . No group of people pioneering ever 
were so well taken care of.” 
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MB: OSBORN left without any political campaign mate- 
I rial whatsoever. He went directly to Washington, 
to tell the President what he had observed. 

It was shortly after his departure that the children 
died and the panic started, and S. R. Fuller and his party 
came and built the hospital and saved the day. 

Many things happened after Fuller’s advent that 
brought cheer into the gloomy tents of Matanuska, 

Two babies were born. The first was a girl, and was 
named Lura Morena Van Wormer. The second was & 
boy, named Monty Melvin Larsh. 

Next, the Vernon Olmsteads with their three children 
moved into their house—the first family to get under its 
own roof and prepare for the winter. 

“This is the happiest day of my life,” Olmstead con- 
fided. “It’s a sort of dream come true. At last I’m set- 
tled down. I’m in Alaska. I have my own house, my own 
forty acres, all the grub we need, all the clothes we need— 
and I’m working for myself again!” 

Olmstead, Ray Wilkes, and others in Camp Two built 
the house in three 
weeks. 

One of the first 
things Fuller did 
was to O. K. and 
enlarge Carr’s po- 
lice force, increase 
its authority, and 
furnish it with 
arm bandslettered 
C. P.--Colonial 
Police. But tothe 
pioneers those ini- 
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Meet Lura Meron : 
Van Wormer, Mat- 
anuska’s first baby, 


tials stand fo 
Cheechako Polive 
and nothing else, 
Cheechako, 
they’ve found out, 
means tenderfoot 
or greenhorn, 

Daniel E. Me- 
Grath, Special As- 
sistant United 
States Attorney 
ene in charge 
, 0 is 
ment in the colony, believes that some day this little foree 
will compare with the Texas Rangers or the Canadian 
Mounties. — ‘ . 

The transient workers resent the presence : 
; Jicemen. “Is this Russia?” they SetnenGy Bur aie ane 

merely protect government property, stop petty thieving 
and oe eile oan getting drunk. 

Two other things that softened the clamor 
appointment of Father F. M. Sulzman as fire ante at 
ower to organize a volunteer fire department, and the 
news that a permanent hospital would be erected as soon 
as possible. Its equipment will be up-to-date. There will 
be plenty of nurses. And the resident physician, Dr. 
E. C. “aes we been given a car. 

Dr. C. A. Pollard of Anchorage was appoint 
dentist. That news by itself cured many a eee ‘eothi 

Furthermore, Fuller announced, there would be an 
electric-power plant, and a community center that would 
house a general store, a post office, a barbershop, a cob- 
plershop, and other shops—to be erected at once. 

Then Fuller published the names of those to whom 
he had delegated power. Lieutenant Colonel L. P. Hunt 
of the United States Marines was placed in complete 
charge of the camp. Carr, Irwin, and others would work 
with and under him. Lieutenant H. V. Martin of the 
Navy would be in charge of engineering and trans- 
portation. Ross L. Sheely of the University of Alaska 
Agricultural Extension Service, Captain Alan Perkins, 
U.S. A. R., Captain Charles KE. Parsons, Ul ScNe arb 
Jacobs, and David Williams were all in key positions, each 
an expert in his own line. 


JOW that there was no longer any question as to who 
was in authority, the work speeded up somewhat, but 
the faultfinding, the confusion that existed among the 
“hig shots,” and the blunders and delays in the matter of 
supplies still held it back. The big stumbling block, how- 
ever, was the attitude of the transient workers, their 
sulking, their soldiering, their defiance, their insistence 
that they were mistreated—in which there seems to have 
been some truth. sies 

“You've got to pay us real money,” they insisted. 

“We can’t pay you more than a dollar a day,” Fuller 
explained. “We have to pay FERA wages.” 

Carr and Fuller discussed this matter for hours. The 
houses had to be built. You had to have men to build 
them. You had to pay decent wages for decent jobs. 
What about hiring a lot of “ technical experts ”? The 
law allowed that. Pay them $200 a month, There were 
plenty of “ technical experts” in Alaska. Hire as many 
of them as possible, and send home all those dollar-a-day 
men who were not fit to stay. 

August had barely started when 750 men, many of 
them “ technical experts” from Seward and Anchorage 
and Juneau and Fairbanks, were hard at work. Hunt 
found a way to save labor by at least 25 per cent: Use 
the butt-type joint for log houses instead of the overlap. 
af just as good, and it’s easier and quicker. 

onfidence grew. ; 

Then ae ahody had a bright idea. It might not be pos- 

sible to build ali the houses on time 1 


‘ next year to make way for a real log house. 


' flowers? 


f these rains con- 


tinued. But wh: 
build them all Hs 
logs? Why not 
put up about sev- 
enty-five frame 
houses? There 
was lumber 
enough on hand, 
and it would be 
much simpler, 

Dave Williams, 
architect from 
Washington, D.C., 3 
drew the plan for a three-room house—the simplest kind 
of house, the easiest to build. This was offered to the colo- 
nists as a temporary affair that could be oe jown 
be kept and its owner might add on more rooms. Z 

The Chugach Mountains echoed with protesting 
shrieks: 

“ Growing-pain houses? Never! ve 

“‘Chicken.coops! Pigsties!” 

“T wouldn’t house a cat in a shack like that during 
an Alaskan winter! ” 

Finally the growing-plan house was abandoned. The 
work of building log houses continued. 

The colonists like to wail. It’s a safety valve. It lets 
off steam. It doesn’t mean any more than that. 


ANY of these people, even those with the loudest 
voices, are good enough for Alaska. Most of them 
are working as hard as the authorities. Next year all who 
have endured the winter will be sourdoughs. Next year 
the government may send colonists into the fertile acres 
of the Tanana Valley and the Kenai Peninsula—and these 
new sourdoughs can give them invaluable advice. 

History is in the making at Matanuska. Within a few 
years the territory will have become self-sufficient. 

There is a wide market already for the colonists and 
the 117 other farming families in the Matanuska Valley. _ 
There are 60,000 people in Alaska—and Matanuska can 
reach 25 per cent of them without much expense. 

Irwin believes the valley can dispose of $1,000,000 worth 
of produce every year. Others place the figure between 
$800,000 and $1,500,000. * 

At present freight rates by sea and land are excessive. 
The government has lowered the rates on the Al. 
Railroad, however, and may lower them even further. 
Also the government may open the coal fields in the ~ 
Matanuska Valley—bringing in more customers for the 
farmers. And it may also establish an army air corps 
base and a naval base not far from the colonies. eas 

Meanwhile, one by one, the tents of Matanuska vanish 
from the ranks as houses near completion. Soon there 
will be no camps in the Matanuska Valley, no tents, no 
groups of protesting people. There will be only scat-~ 
tered houses, each on its own forty acres, each covered 
with snow. 

All the quitters have gone back to the States. Pres- 
ently the transient workers will vanish. Only the colo- 
nists will be left—they and a few administration men in 
the headquarters camp, and the nurses and the doctor at — 
the hospital. =. 

The long, 


have come. : a 
How many of those who remain will decide to “ go out- 
side””—leave Alaska—this winter? - 
How many will be present next spring whe 
comes out again, 


long days have gone. The long, long nights: 
- 


when the snow melts on th hug 
peaks, when lakes form behind the glacial riv 
the streams run high and the earth explodes 


Right now there is no answer. 4. 
THE END_ 


Vas OP 


n I was able to 


; tat 4 ymatio 

a little quiet inform ie “ attack 

MUSSOLINI... APPLE PIE give him about the tactics of “a 
-_ . seolini aviation.” inister 

INDEPENDEN( BR, Mo.- = So Mussolini a ' ' lian M inist 

gives prizes for the largest families to I have also naked ne Hitrem The 
encourage increased population, then for ee ee ne anybody see any- 
. - : , “a ; ‘eo aLL é ir 
must needs kill the Ethiopians who are Italians aren whereas’ if 


get there, h 
here 1 may happen % 
I am spending 4 


thing after they 
they bomb over 
ye in the right place. ; 
Iot of time feyittt to figure out what € 
place will be. It may be Harar an 
have asked for permission to £0 there— 
also in case. . - All I can do 1s be 
governed by circumstances, and ne 
is just as much chance that they w! 
bomb right here as anywhere else. Some 
of the boys think that the logical thing 
to do is follow the Emperor. But he 
hasn’t said whether he was willing to be 
followed, and I am not sure that is the 
way to see any action anyway- Before 
this thing is over I will get some real 
yarns for Liberty. 

In the meantime I think we have a 
war coming up in just about two or 
three weeks at the most. By the time 
you get this you will know whether or 
not I am right—Kenneth Collings. 


n so Italy will have a place 
in the sun. I thought Italy was sunny! 
I’ve seldom heard it referred to any 
other way. Is all this travail for Italy— 
or for Mussolini’s personal glory? 
Thank heaven, I'll get more credit— 
in America—for the apple pie I just 


already bor 


baked than the women of Italy will ever 
know for all their efforts—Mrs. Chas. 
C. Thruston. 


POISONED WITHOUT CONTACT 


New York, N. Y.—Re Tisn’t So, in 
October 5 Liberty: R. E. Doan may be 
interested to know that I have been 
poisoned more than once by poison ivy 
without coming in contact with it. A 
hot day, when pores are open, passing 
ivy ten feet away with wind toward, I 
have been poisoned. I have also been 
poisoned by coming in contact with the 
roots only in the middle of winter. 

I also have an absolute cure for ivy 
poisoning. Plain (not ethyl) gasoline. 
Not colored. Use cotton and pat on poi- 
soned spots for ten minutes. Repeat 
twice at intervals of one hour. The skin 
will flake off in a few days, same as in 
too much sunburn. No other effect. Do 
not wait until broken out in open sores. 
—Carlyle Sherlock. 


SQUARE DEAL FOR EMPLOYERS 


ORLANDO, FLA.—In September 21 Lib- 
erty I read an article by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, entitled Labor Faces the Issues 
Squarely. 

In the article he refers to Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and its provision “that workingmen 

should have the right to organize unions, 
that they should be free of any interfer- 
ence, coercion, or intimidation from their 
employers,” ete. 

One hour later I pick up my evening 
paper to learn of the bloody battle and 
two deaths in Minneapolis resulting 
from an attempt by the union workers 
to destroy their employers’ property. 
The following day they (the union work- 
ers) slugged the mayor of Minneapolis, 
who failed to agree with their views. 

How about a square deal for the em- 
ployer and freeing him from “ interfer- 
ence, coercion, or intimidation ” 7—J. R. 
Gordon, 


A CORRECTION 


TuHIs picture, used 
on page 10 of Lib- 
erty’s issue of Oc- 
tober 12, 1935, as a 
photograph of “ Sal- 
vy” Spitale is ac- 
tually a photograph 
of Mr. Maurice F. 
Cantor a well kno 


FROM OUR FLYING REPORTER 
ON THE ETHIOPIAN FRONT 


MORE BALONEY 


ANTONE, Tex.—Hamburgers for Two 


4 y jiberty) was swell 
soptembe! 91 La ; . 
oendn’t Fred MaclIsaac dish up some 
more baloney? — Jack. 


ONNOR WAS HIS NAME 


AND © 
purnaM, N. C.—I happened to have ~ 
only the 41 seconds of the 28 minutes 31 


needed to read all of Love 
ward (September 28 Lib- 
glancing over the first two 
half pages of the piece I get an idea 
there’s 4 character by the name of Con- 
nor in the story. 

Is that correct? 

The name appears only about twenty- 


r times on those two half pages, so I 
pans be sure.—Shean O’ Brien. 


seconds time 
Hates a Co 
erty), but by 


GOAT IS GIVING INK 


Boise, IpA.—What do you think I am 
doing with all those rejection slips you 
are sending me? You'd be surprised! I 
am feeding them to the goat. The goat 
is giving ink instead of milk, and I get 


\ 


o° 


\() 


more for ink than I ever got for milk, so 
the laugh is on you. : 

Please donate more grist for my ink 
mill.—Frank S. Leonard, 


Le 


CLUBWOMEN AND 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Derroit, Micu.—At last the elub- — 
women of America have really om- 
plished something! " 

In the convention of the National Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs at De : 
delegates voted a resolution urging | 
eral legislation to permit disseminati 
of birth-control information. - Fa 

This movement is the mast impor’ 
step ever taken for the welfare of a 
people. The action of the Federation 
will take this subject from the lev 
whispered obscenity to the status 
hygiene and public health. 7 

Of the children born im the U 
States in 1934, nearly one half r 
were born to families dependent 
charity and relief! If wom 
erty-stricken homes were pert 
receive birth-control informati 
social workers and ble 
a tremendous load of social a 
Wee woe i ifted. 


‘ 
sib tne 
¢F 


my 


J 


TEA-TOOTLERS IN SANDUsxy 


novel here from the modest State of 

Missouri, and the girls are tea-tootler 

preferring brandy in their tea). : 

I am sure that they didn’t first get 
‘he idea to drink and smoke fro 

ty and state. baad 
They drank and could smoke lik 

. e F 

erans when they arrived here. 

Don’t pass the buck, buddy. I’m not 


from Missouri, but you sure have to 
show me.—-L. R. Schultz. 


ALWAYS DUE TO STEALING 


Sparta, ILt.—In October 5 Liberty 
Mr. Jay Franklin asks, “Is industrial- 
ism destroying the human race? ” 

Is industrialism of the United States 
destroying the American race, or is the 
mechanized era’s apathy toward the 
property rights of the people destroying 
the American race? 

The decline of civilization is always 
due to stealing. The time of a sudden 
and decided turn in the United States to 
mechanization was also the time of a 
sudden and decided turn in the United 

States to stealing. Shall we be given, in 
the next election, merely the 
choice between a candidate for 
and a candidate against the 
New Steal, or shall we be given 
the privilege of voting for a 
candidate who is Against All 
Stealing?—Mary Allen Grant. 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mosite, ALA.—I’m taking ex- 
ception to the article entitled 
Uncle Sam: Enemy of Mar- 
riage, in October 5 Liberty. 
Emily Newell Blair should 
become familiar with regula- 
tions governing the employ- 
ment of people in the eivil serv- 
ice before writing articles on it. 
Her reference to the wife of an 
enlisted man in the Marine 
Corps forced to desert him be- 
cause she cannot bring UP her 
family on his seventeen 
a month is a lot of hooey. ” 
I was in the army for oo" 
five and one half years, © 
during my last year in 


” Didn't It 


See it—Clara West 


NEW OrnEang 
Liberty editorial. 
To Make the Poo 


LA.—The October 5 
by Mr. Macfadden— 


: r Rich, the Rich Must 
Be Made Richer—is a laugh on him, for 


oe are told that the great fortunes are 
na few hands, and that is why the 
og of this state advocate the Share- 

ur-Wealth. Now, what I would like to 
know is, where does Mr. Macfadden ex- 
pect this money to come from that will 
make the rich richer, when they own it 
all now?—unless he is a magician and 
can pull money from out of his sleeve, 
and if he can do this I think he should 


have started pulling several years ago 
=C AE: i 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden’s editorial of October 5 can- 
not be as stated. The rich now have all 
the money, enough and more than they 
can spend. I have seen charts and 
graphs that prove this beyond dispute. 
If they become richer, that will auto- 
matically make times still worse. 

I would like Mr. Macfadden to write 
another editorial explaining more fully 
his meaning—and let him give us some 
sound proof.—A Doctor. 
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SANDUSKY, OHIO—Tf ¢h Service fT w 
: rant ane © people ; clerk; 8S 8 civil-sery; 
\jiddle West stil : “©Ople in ‘in : Service pea 
- vitae the nedan ; modaie And am ie Re " my whe) gti BEST DELMAR STORY YET 
and | aah Gs oy fr SY*Y of n e ss 
-ouri (Oetober 5 Vox Pop) heed Mis. and i Nn the thilitary sercn’ the wives PEARBLOSSOM, CALIF—Oh, what a 
show Me, | oni 8S got to any itfiele le privileges dished any story! I must write and tell you that 
I ei be " ben im a smal] town job, <Joroph en holding a ps Sc Viia Delmar, the author of The Sin 
peor. §, including quite oqeoPulation oe UO IN, G, HaromPeon, U.S. Coost can write the cone Lente 
05,000, including quite a 7 NS Gs Division, a can write the continued stories ; 
few People who n is send stories we like 
“) “ T I know you want to hear f 
Ji re) ; ar from us as to 
“ fe MAKE THE POOR RICH ” mg we do or do not like continued 
ie : r. Burra.o N y Mre. D ] 
Sw ae pau yi’: ¥.—-Busy ag I 8. Delmar has my vote and my 
, . ; Use to tell you that 1 thi am,I must O. K. for her two other stories Bad Girl 
La . rosea Mm October 5 Libe te ink the edi- and Sadie McKee. But my husband and 
ee est thing I h rty 1s about the I like this last one bes 
( - por f Bernarr M ave read for many a day —— 
d: : writes, they rae believes what he 
(7) ) V vw dent, His article 5 (emake him Presi- PLAN TO END PLANS 
Vee Cabe Though you Katine een horse sense 


GALAX, VA—We now come to the Dr. 


J. F. Huey P. Father Mathews Social 


Discredit Plan—the plan to end plans. 
Under my plan, the government will 
at once print $100,000,000,000 in green- 


backs, thus rendering the currency 


worthless at one fell swoop instead of 


prolonging the agony. With this money 
(2?) we will pay the soldiers’ bonus, 
make $2 loans on wheat, 25-cent loans 
on cotton, pay every one over thirty 
$500 a month pension, and build a mil- 
lion-dollar birdbath in every town of 
over five people. Come on, let’s try it! 
What have I to lose?—Frank Mathews. 


LIMIT A CAR'S LIFE? 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Let’s help the au- 
tomotive industry. 

Pass a law that cars over 
seven (7) years of age are ob- 
solete, thereby creating a defi- 
nite yearly increase in demand 
for cars. 

It would not only create more 
employment in all branches of 
the automotive industry but 
would prevent many of the fa- 
tal accidents that occur every 
day through faulty brakes and 
negligence caused by the age of 
the car. 

Of course the dealers would 
have to give a fair allowance on 
the old car, which would be 
junked. The dealer must also 
arrange the payments over & 
period of years which would 
make it easy to own a new car. 

This plan should be started 
with cars the age of ten years 
or over, and each year lessened 
until a standard of seven years 
is obtained, which would be the 
life of a car. 

Come on, Vox Poppers, let’s 
hear some of your views!— 
R. J. Wilcox. 


Ln J 
HAUP 


The Complete and Authentic 
Man-Hunt 


ANN) 


y— Never Told 


Inside 5ior 


of Mode rn Times 


Before—of the Greatest 


hy LIEUTENANT JAMES J. FINN 


OF THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT 
and 


a 


Much has been made, for mm 


—- 


TEE, lias of Liewerast Dy THOMAS CURTIN atance, ofthe alleged teeetiee ay 

e as rea hed in last week’s in- the Se ee mip 

ctallment He told how with READING TIME @ 24 MINUTES 55 SECONDS ally straying ous of the wiz- 

hope 1 mting high he phoned dow gute Jae: % garage, mp 

+he car license number to the Bureau of Motor Vehicles and detectives the bright idea of extending the search to that : 
arned—at last!—the name and address of Bruno Richard building, where about $14,000 of the ransom meme il 

Hauptmann. He told how, with his federal and New Jersey hidden. E 
sociates. he proceeded to Hauptmann’s house; how they That’s a good story. It may have seemed to be a true 


spt watch all night; how in the morning they let Hauptmann one. But the truth of the matter is that when we first 
came into the house, Hauptmann was deposited on the 
edge of the bed in the middle of the room, and as the 
search proceeded he was moved over into the corner; amd 
in either case Detective Wallace, being greatly attached 
to the prisoner by reason of a pair of steel handenits, 
would have had to rise and take a bow each time the 
prisoner wished to look out the window; and Wallace was 


- 


<tart out and then gave chase to him. The public has under- 
stood that the capture was an easy matter. Lieutenant Finn 
revealed that it was made only after nearly five miles at 
breakneck speed, since Hauptmann proved a daredevil driver, 
and that while he was being searched a police radio car inter- 
rupted: somebody had mistaken the arrest for a stick-up! 
The officers took him back to, his home and began their 


search of the premises. 
PART SIX—HAUPTMANN WRITES HIS DEATH WARRANT 


S 2 matter of fact we did find the evidence we sought 
A in the house where Hauptmann lived—not as the 
result of any super-brilliant work on the part of 
any individual, as the newspaper stories might have led 


in no mood at the moment to furnish comic relief. 
Naturally, the garage was searched. It would have 
been demotable negligence not to have done so. More- 
over, we especially wanted some of the things whieh 
would naturally be in the garage: for example, the 
emery wheel, which we did find as the laboratory people 
said we would, and the nails, which turned out to be the 


you to believe, but by the same kind of painstaking effort 
which had characterized the search for the man himself. 


Acme photos 
Left: Police 
making a very 
thorough job 
of searching 
Hauptmann’s 
garage. They 
found in it 
some $14,000 
of Lindbergh 
ransom money 
and, as they 
expected, an 
emery wheel. 
Right: Nails 
discovered on 
the premises, 
duplicates of 
those used in 
building the 
kidnap ladder. 


man-hunt 
. with the 
red Haupt- 
1 captured 
1 locked in 
Beside 
door of it 
lieutenant 
.> J. Finn 


View photo 


Below: One of 
the anonymous 
‘hreats mailed 

Lieutenant 
Finn directly 
after Haupt- 
mann’s arrest. 
He thinks they 
were from dis- 
gruntled would- 
be detectives. 


4 From beginning to end, a New York Police Department 
job." The rogues’ gallery photographs of Hauptmann. 


same size and kind as those in the kidnap ladder. 

The fact that one of the boys found the “ damp recep- 
tacle”’ buried in the ground under the garage instead of 
somewhere else on the property meant nothing one way 
or the other. It was a natural place to look for it—we'd 
probably have begun our digging there anyhow. 

One account of the arrest was particularly amusing to 
me: “As he turned from the driveway into the street, 
a police car casually drew up and gently eased him to 
the curb.” Casually? This writer ought to have been 
with us on that wild chase of this Flying Dutchman over 
a five-mile course through city traffic before we could do 
any of that “ gentle” easing to the curb. 

But wait: From the police car “ leaped, with startling 
rapidity, Lieutenant Finn and his good and true men, 
Detectives John McNamara, Timothy Clune, Joseph Pet- 
rosino, James Cashman, Bernard Dolan, and Frederick 
Itschner.” Good and true, all of them—Jack and Tim, Joe 
and Jim, Bernie and Fred—and they all did good work at 
one time or another on the case. It just happened that 
none of them was present at the time of the arrest! 

These inaccuracies are, I suppose, inevitable. News- 
paper writers and book writers can’t be everywhere at 
the same time, and they must depend on the not always 
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WHEN YOU BUY THE 


susckecOw s. 


@ Why take chances with unknown 
blades! Shave with Probak Jr.—prod- 
uct of the world’s largest blade maker. 
This blade is made to whisk off dense, 
wiry whiskers without irritation. 
Probak Jr. sells at 4 for 10¢! Buy a pack- 
age today from your nearest dealer. 


PROBAK Junio 


A-B-C Shorthand 


IN TWELVE @@S) LESSONS 


High school, college, or technical students who 
have at their command a practical, easy and effi- 
cient method of taking down lecture notes have a 
marked advantage over those who must set down 
all notes in longhand. Not only do you get far more 
from the lecture when it is delivered but when 
examination time comes a review of a word for word 
transcript of each lecture is the finest kind of prepa- 
ration for successful passing. 


Whereas it takes about two years to learn con- 
ventional shorthand methods, A. B. C. Shorthand 
can be mastered in from twelve to fifteen hours 
study. Convince yourself of this fact by examining 
a copy of A. B. C. Shorthand now selling for only 
$1.00 postpaid. You risk nothing, for if it does not 
prove to be satisfactory in every way you can return 
it and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Send $1.00 today 


iC , pick up 
accurate information they P! 


from others. 


‘a 1 : rst com- 

If, therefore, this 15 on por have 
plete and accurate accoun a and I 
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versions. The reasor 
ought to be accurate 
writer is any except 
human limitations. 
that he was the one man W pe 
familiar with every phase of the es 

You have probably read that as 
found nothing of importance 10 The 
house itself. Said one writer: a 
search in Hauptmann’s living apar 7 
ments yielded nothing gre 
than a few old photographs of mT 
man in holiday mood, and a sma 
amount of petty cash. But the ga- 


is not that the 
yn to the rule of 
It just happens 
ho was 


= ’ ’ . o 
rage was a gold mine.’ Huh! It w “- 
what we-found in a desk in Bruno § 

found 


house, rather than anything we 
in the “ gold mine”’ of a garage, that 
decided the Inspector to leave the fur- 
ther search of the premises to the 
other detectives, and sent him and me 
with our prisoner speeding toward 
Greenwich Street. 

I wish I could paint a picture, for 
the sob sisters’ sake, of the heart- 
rending parting between Hauptmann 
and his wife and child—but there 
wasn’t any. It wasn’t the child’s 


fault. He was as sweet a baby as the 
best tabloid writers said he was. It 
wasn’t Anna Hauptmann’s fault. In 


her dazed way she did all a loyal wife 
could do, although she did seem more 
disturbed by the wreckage our boys 
were causing to her immaculate Ger- 
man housekeeping than by her hus- 
band’s unexplained predicament. As 
for Bruno, he was Bruno—dead-pan, 
cold to his wife, his baby, and the 
world. 

Greenwich Street Station, where 
we took our prisoner, is not an im- 
posing edifice. It doesn’t even have 
a front door. You go in the way the 
horses go in. One flight up—there 
are no elevators—is the main office 
of the Bureau. Two flights up is my 
office. 


AUPTMANN, as befitted his im- 
portance, was shown first into the 
main office on the second floor. There 
the high command of the New York 
Police Department inspected him and 
questioned him as to the main facts of 
his life. Satisfied that more informa- 
tion could be obtained if there were 
fewer people around, the chiefs 
handed him back to me and told me 
to take him upstairs. 
Down below everything had neces- 


ECONOMY EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE |sarily been formal and official and 


1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Economy Educational League, 
1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Dept. L 11-16-35. 

I enclose $1.00 for which please send me a copy of 
A. B. C. Shorthand. I understand that my money will be 


refunded if the book does not prove entirely satisfactory. 
(Enclose $1.25 from countries other than U. S. and Canads.) 


Tee Pee eee eee eee ee ee 


stiff. The prisoner felt the atmos- 
phere. He was formal,too. He didn’t 
balk at answering questions, but he 
didn’t volunteer anything. My idea, 
when I got him upstairs, was to per- 
suade him to relax. 

This was when I began calling him 
by his first name. He didn’t respond 
to this treatment at first. Finally, 
however, he said: “ Don’t call me 
Bruno; call me Dick.” I knew then 
that he was at ease, so I motioned him 


to a small golden-oak desk not fas 


the door. 
wae in the long hours that fol. 
lowed, Bruno Richard Hauptmann 


wrote his death warrant. 

Meanwhile— 

It was the morning of Septe 
19, 1934, when I arrested him, a 
the morning of the 22d I got this 
hillet-doux in my Lindbergh mail; 

If you wish to live you will carry out 
our orders. 

It will be very easy for you to change 
your story. 
" The Lindbergh suspect is to be re 
leased or else. 

We know you are a smart man, 

Our power reaches far. 

Nothing can save you if you fail ys. 

You know to much. 


It wasn’t the first and it wasn’t the 
last threatening communication T re- 
ceived. The actual arrest gave a new 
impetus to the flood of crank letters. 
Most of the writers now were ob- 
viously angry. This puzzled me until 
I figured out that they were amateur 
detectives who were sore at having 
their theories busted. 


T seems that all America had turned 
amateur detective on the Lind 
bergh case. Jafsie Condon was 
merely the tops. College professors, 
business executives, mechanics, and 
housewives had all given up their own 
occupations for mine. And I must 
sav that the most sensible suggestions 
came from the mechanics and the 
housewives. 

There was a regrettable tendency 
on the part of some of the writers, es- 
pecially those whose comments floated 
in from overseas, to introduce Herr 
Hitler and his well known feelings 
into the picture. 

But the great majority, when they 
weren’t threatening or abusive, were 
from people claiming clairvoyant 
powers—which had been miraculously 
released by the appearance of Haupt- 
mann’s face on the movie screens and 
in the tabloid papers. If these people 
could only have used their wonde 
powers a couple of years earlier, they 
would have saved us a lot of 
work! 

The capture in most important 
cases is merely the point where the 
excitement begins. The real job is to 
make a judge and jury, especially @ 
jury, agree with us that our prisoner 
is guilty. In the case of Hauptmann 
this was especially true, because, until 
a few hours before his capture, no- 
body in the Department had ever seen 
the man or heard his name. We 
had no chance to check up on him. 

Between his identification, there 
fore, and his indictment—for extor- 
tion or kidnaping or murder, as the 
authorities might decide—our boys, 
working under the guidance of 
ant Chief Inspector Henry B 
man, had to do the investigating 
which usually takes weeks and, in the 
cases of known criminals, is 
bulwarked by records of previous in- 
vestigations. 


The first step is to put the prisoner — 


= Bile: 


ough the formal ¢ 


he main tacts of } 
was what happene 


Westioning as to 
r Career, That 
cor ry Hauptmann’s 
: “ ice of the Bureau f 
Criminal dentification On the see : 
r of the Greenwich Street Station 
"his ceremony is usually a dears 
tine, for we know all the answe : 
ore the questioning begins. But in 
Hauptmann’s case eve a 
Haupt n this became 
Inspector Lyons took ch 
questioning. He beg 
est tone: 
‘“When did you come 
“1993.” 
‘ How did you get here? ” 
“ Stowaway.” 
“On what ship 
‘‘Aboard the 
ship Washington,” 
‘“‘At what 
port det 
“T guess it was 
Bremerhaven.” 


ase 


‘Aarge of the 
4n in the quiet- 


to America? ” 


and what port?” 


‘“Don’t you 
know?” 
“JT was three 


times on the boat.” 

“ How old were 
when you 
stowed away? ” 

“ Twenty-four.” 

“What part of 
the ship did you 
stow away on?” 

“ | was all over; 
in the coal bunker 
and I was among 
the engines.” 

“Did anybody 
aid you in stow- 
ing away?” 

“No.” 

“ What food did 
you bring with 
you?” Inspector Lyons then asked. 

“ Two loaves of bread and a couple 
of bottles of water.” 

“How long did it take you to come 
over here? ”’ 

“ Ten days, I guess.” 

“ And for ten days you lived on two 
bottles of water and two loaves of 
bread?” 

“No; I got some food. They threw 
it out on the deck.” 


you 


‘THE prisoner had no sooner given 
these facts about himself than we 
were on the cable to Germany. Within 
a remarkably short time we had not 
only confirmed his story about the 
trip on the Washington but learned 
that he had tried the same stunt twice 
before. That was what he meant by 
having been on the ship three times. 
We even received a detailed statement 
made to a German newspaper by a 
companion of his on one of these voy- 
ages, 

To me, the tenacity with which 
Hauptmann stuck to his decision to 
come to this country as a stowaway 
Was most significant. Here was the 
note of grim determination to let 
nothing stand in his way, once he had 
settled on a plan. 

Whether Hauptmann planned from 
the first to kill the Lindbergh baby 
may never be known. The most gen- 


erally Accepted theory, when the un 
oe kidnaper was being described 
As “a stupid Dutch houseman,” was 
that he became suddenly panicky when 
he thought he was being followed and 
impulsively got rid of the baby. A 
close-up view of Hauptmann had 
rather discounted that theory. He 
Was not stupid; he was not one to be 
come easily scared; and he had this 
krim tenacity of purpose. He was 
the type that might have planned 
such a hideous crime and carried it 
out in cold blood. 
_ It is not for me to express an opin- 
ton on this point, It was at no time 
& vital consideration at the Haupt- 
mann trial, because all the state had 
to prove, according to Jersey law, was 
that the death oc- 
curred during, or 
as a result of, the 
kidnaping. Even) 
if the death were | 
accidental, the kid- 
naper would be 
guilty of murder. 


S a matter of 
fact the child’s 
injuries were of 
such a nature that 
they could not all 
have been caused 
by a fall, no mat- 
ter how severe. 
That some one 
had finished what 
the fall began was 
painfully obvious. 
Besides, if he 
didn’t plan to kill 
the baby, what 
did he plan to do 
with it? 
He was playing 
a lone game. He had taken no one 
into his confidence. He had made no 
plan for the baby’s care after the 
kidnaping. The inference is strong, 
isn’t it, that he never did intend to 
give that baby back to its parents 
alive? 

While those of us in the know were 
speculating on these gruesome de- 
tails, the Inspector was continuing to 
question Hauptmann: 

“ After getting off the boat where 
did you go?” 

“T went in some place on Amster- 
dam Avenue.” 

“ Near what street? ” 

“Near Ninety-sixth or Ninety- 
seventh Street.” 

“ Did you have friends there? ” 

“T met a German fellow on the 
street and I was asking him where to 
go, where I am—lI am a stranger— 
and he took me home.” 

“Could you talk English then? ” 

“ No, I could not.” 

“ Where was his home?” 

“To his mother.” 

“ What was his name? ” 

“1 guess Adlinger or Aldinger.” 

“Where did they live?” 

“ Amsterdam Avenue.” 

“What street?” 

“About Ninety-sixth or Ninety- 
seventh Street.” 

“What business was he in?” 


Wide World photo 
Inspector John Lyons, who 
interrogated the prisoner. 


“| FEEL LIKE A NEW 
PERSON’ SINCE 
| FOUND THE 


3-MINUTE WAY!” 


There’s a newer, better way to overcome 
that heavy, half-sick feeling that comes from 
constipation. Simply chew FEEN-A-MINT 
—the delicious chewing-gum laxative —for 
three minutes while undressing for bed. Its 
clean, refreshing flavor is delightful. Its 
utterly tasteless medicinal content is mixed 
with saliva and goes to work easily and 
gradually. Unlike jolting “all-at-once” cathar- 
tics, there are no unpleasant after-effects... 
no nausea, no cramps. You wake up clear- 
eyed, vigorous — your body freed from ac- 
cumulated poisons. You’ll find that the whole 
family prefers FEEN-A-MINT — the three- 
minute way to relieve constipation. And 
how the children love it! Only 
15cents and 25 cents for 
big family-size 
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“The woman, she was washing 
“What do you mean washing?” 


“ A washerwoman.”’ 

It was at this point that 
the Lindbergh bil 
Broadway and Ni 
significance. 


in a neighborhood where 

For the reasons I hav 
lowed the news that we 
to leak out, 


numbers. The whole affair, 
from the public idea of a “t 


the accounts we afterward re 


able. Here is one we picked 
up in a Buropean paper: 


In a fully darkened room on 
a chair is sitting the one who 
is to be questioned. A glaring 
searchlight is focused on him 
from above. All around him in 
the dark eight or ten detectives 
are sitting and fire questions at 
him for hours without inter- 
ruption. After two or three 
hours the exhausted officers are 
relieved by fully rested officers 
and continue the questioning. 
That im itself is nerve-racking 
even for the strongest constitu- 
tien; worn out and exhausted, 
the victim becomes a toy in the 
hands of the detectives. 

And there are other methods. 
For example, the prisoner is 
placed in a lone cell which has 
been made soundproof with cork 
and rubber; there are no win- 
dows. For hours he is left sit- 
ting in the dark, then all of a 
sudden a strange searchlight is 
played on him and turned out 
again, then one hears an an- 
noying noise or through some 
unseen opening air is blown in 
the cell so that the unfortunate 
thinks gas is being blown 
a. ib 


The writer of this vivid de- 


Is to show up, the one in the bank at 
nety-sixth Street, might have had some 
Hauptmann had apparently elected to take 
his first chance of detection far fr 
he knew his way around. 

e already stated, we hadn't al 
had found the Lindbergh slayer 
but representatives of all the | 
organizations concerning the case were 


t 
as ought to say, abou 
| past life long before the 
opened his mouth. 

Yet John Lyons, 


man, has never claimec 


Riverside Drive.” 


I realized that the firat of 


son. 
work, with the result th 
rived at Greenwich 
life was an open boo 
tor’s desk. 


om his present home but 


aw-enforcing 
there in large 
moreover, was so different 
hird degree” that some of 
ad of it were grimly laugh- 


N all, there are sevent 
police detectives go 


FASHION FLASHES 
From PARIS 


-The Paris style scene will soon resemble a landscape in 
Mars if many more socialites follow the lead of Princess 
de Rohan, who appeared in her Dilkusha blonde gas mask 
at the first gala of Les Nuits Bleues, the newest and 
smartest night club of Paris. 


Kids ery for their gas masks since the launching of por- 
trait masks counterfeiting the faces of all the prime min- 
isters and many leading notables, past and present. Little 
French boys are now able to play Lafayette and Laval and 
safe at the same time. 


DORAMILLER. 


his 
The secret of his fore 


the whole machinery of tien the Inspector and I ar- 


‘treet with our prisoner the latter’s 
ok ‘tying face upward on the Inspec- 


for in ) Hi 
ual the moment he comes under our serutiny. ere are 


aome of the most important ones: 


all kinds of obscure incidents in his 


slow-tongued Hauptmann had 
great qualities as a police. 


wledge lay in the fact that 
S Depactainll had been set to 


y-eight separate places where we 


formation about an indivyid- 


Records of Criminal Identifiea- 
tion Bureau. 

Records at station house where 
arrest was made. 

Records of Old Record Room: 
arrest cards, summons 
cards, and aided cards. 

Records at the Bureau of Ip 
formation: arrest, sum- 
mons, and aided ecards 
(present year). 

Post-office records in the local- 
ity where subject lived 
(Tracings obtained and 
checked.) 

Records at the Department of 
Immigration, Ellis Island. 

Records at the Income Tax De 

partment. 

Reeords of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 

Records of the gas company in 

the vicinity where arrest of 

the subject was made. 

Records of the electric company 
in the same vicinity. 

Records of the Board of Elee- 
tions. 

Records of the Department of 
Hospitals. 

Records of persons with similar 
names at Probation Bu- 
reau. : 

Records of persons arrested 
with similar names that 


scription should see the office of the Bureau of Criminal 
identification at old Greenwich Street. It looks more like 
a country bank. 


T= time being three o’clock in the afternoon, the only 
light which beat down on the prisoner was such sun- 
light as the crowded buildings of lower Manhattan 
allowed to trickle through the dusty windowpanes—and 
it shone alike on Hauptmann, on Inspector Lyons, on 
Colone] H. Norman Schwarzkopf, on half a dozen as- 
sorted representatives of the city, state, and national 
governments, and on the doggone tired Jimmy Finn. 
The plain fact is that the police are more afraid of the 
so-called “ third degree” than the prisoner needs to be; 
defense attorneys have alleged it so often to throw sus- 
picion on valuable pieces of evidence. Especially in a case 
like this one, it was up to us to handle our prisoner with 


kid gloves. And we did. 
Politely rather than uely, the Inspector proceeded 
throug S seidnias nalang narra- 
e 


. Rea tecapnveneh obs he had held, until he located 
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appear on telephone typewriter. 
Naturalization Bureau, — 

Credit Association, (Merchants’ installment purchases.) 
Records at institutions and previous places of confinement 


of subjects sought; of persons writing or visiting them. 
Records at the Pistol and Hack Bureau. 


Records of Narcotic Bureau. (Confidential records.) 
Records of the Board of Health. 


Marriage License Bureau records. 


i 


In this instance we also set our European inery — 
immediately in motion. One of our own detectives, 
eling in Germany on a special mission, was switched at — 
once to the Lindbergh case. The Hauptmanns’ marriage 
license had guided us, so it wasn’t many hours before a 
New York City detective was knocking on the burgomas- 
ter’s door in each of the German villages where he 
SU EtMAgas ang the mensatiots dwelt. a 
e ca ormation was already beginning to pour 
in when Hauptmann was questioned “Hvery once ir 
im if he had ever bee 


while Ins Lyons would ask 
arrested iy eo Each tim 


. time the answer woul 
“No.” We knew it was a lie. By this time we haé 


AVR 
ae 
nim ¢ 
4 
a 


aDy in tne Wo! id 
hold y . 


: ip a rie m: P 
. Milan) iyi 
Why did he choose a 


: 
é Slim Lind 
tte I all. the Cok 1e wre . 
eee lwo men told me .. 
; n — Ld merica, By mods rn | 
lards, he wasnt rich at al] 
ern WwW ny Lindy? 


answer, as 


most of us 


had fig. | 
it, must be, |} 


/ECAUSE he was | 


t that Hauptmann haaq 


: é 

WW any per 1 

nal grudge ayalnst Colonel] | ind-| ; 
ergh. I take no stock in the far 


ed theory that because he named 

Mannfred, supposedly after a 
German ace of that ; 
have | 


anil lame, he 
been jealous of the greater 
Lindbergh had attained and ano 

ve set out to do him injury. Rather 
figured, his singling out of Lind. 
ergh was the perverted expression 
mething akin to admiration. We 
know the type of person who al- 
s contrives to get himself photo- 
yraphed with distinguished people or 
placed next to them at table. Well 
f that same type decided to go in for 
kidnaping, he would just naturally 
pick the most famous child he knew 


r 


My dentist said: 


ee 
Everyone should chew Dentyne,” my dentist 


f_ said. He explained that it gives the mouth ex- 
Until now Thad had little to support|  $rase Which it fails to get from our modern 
my theory. The German police ree- 


oeed diets. It strengthens the muscles and 
y elps i It hel 
rd told the story. The principal of- cies Mesice besa actine at 1 val 


= the normal self-cleansing action of the mouth 
fense of which young Hauptmann was --.and improves the condition of the teeth. 
‘convicted was robbing the house of You'll notice Dentyne’s firm consistency that 
the biggest man he knew, the burgo- 18 80 important in giving you these benefits. 
master of Kamenz, the mayor of his 


own home town! 


WAS also learning quite a bit 
about our man just from observing 
him. On the whole he was handling 
himself well. However, he did de- 
velop two characteristics which were 
to be very useful to us. 

One of them was entirely unex- 
pected : his occasional bursts of frank- 
ness on what he considered unimpor- 
tant matters in order to offset his 
sullen reticence when he felt he was 
being pressed on a dangerous point. 

The other trait was something that 
we had confidently expected of the 
man we sought: his trying to throw 
us off the track, not by hesitation and 
evasion but by saying boldly the oppo- 
site of what was true. 

Even before Dr. Schoenfeld had} = ey, 
spoken of this we had counted on it VU 
from Jafsie’s account of his conversa- Men who are particular always like Dentyne 
Lions in the cemetery. The fact that I find. It has thet * different” taste — aa 9 
the extortioner said that there were lively, and refreshing. After trying Dentyne, 
several in the plot had helped us to be I certainly complimented him on his good 
sure that there was only one. When taste. Notice the handy, flat shape of Dentyne 
he said he was a Scandinavian, we felt —an exclusive feature, making it convenient 
sure that the man who talked with a 


for your purse or vest pocket. 

strong Seandinavian or German ac- 
cent was a German. | 

We should have known that when y 
trait of the man, and of many of his 
friends and associates. ; KEEPS TEETH WHITE ° MOUTH HEALTHY 
We knew, for instance, that this 
man Lempke, whose chicken house 


he said the child was in “ gut care ” it 
Hauptmann had helped to build, and 


was dead. 

At all events, the machinery of the 
New York Police Department had suc- 
ceeded within twenty-four hours in 
turning up a fairly full-length por- 
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the man named Kloppenburg and a 
restaurant bus boy named Dreiss!- 
gacker had once lived together in a 
boardinghouse on East 175th Street, 
and that Hauptmann had been a fre- 
quent visitor. We had taken the pre- 
caution to pick up both Lempke and 
Kloppenburg. 

The Lempke trail did not lead any- 
where in particular, except that it 
confirmed that Richard Hauptmann § 
two closest friends were Kloppenburg 
and a man named Henkel; and it es- 
tablished the fact that the prisoner 
knew his Jersey and had been there 
as late as 1933, the year following 
the kidnaping. 

Kloppenburg admitted his friend- 
ship with Hauptmann, but said that 
he didn’t see him very much because 
he didn’t have time. 

“What papers does Hauptmann 
read?” he was asked. 

“English papers—German papers 
—the Home News they bring in the 
house.” 

When Hauptmann was afterward 
asked the same question, he was very 
sure he didn’t read the Home News. 
“I don’t like it,’”’ he said. This was 
the Bronx publication through which 
Jafsie Condon communicated with the 
kidnaper. 

“Where did you first meet your 
wife? ” the Inspector asked. 

“ Where I used to live first when I 
came over. The address I don’t re- 
member,” Hauptmann said. “ It was 
on Amsterdam Avenue, Ninety-sixth 
or Ninety-seventh Street.” 

“Where was she workjng at that 
time? ”’ 

“Seventy-ninth and _ Riverside 
Drive, Rosenberg or Rosenthal—l 
don’t know what’s the name.” 

“ How old is your little boy? ” 

“Ten and a half months.” 

“You would not like anybody to 
kill -your child, would you?” 

There was no answer. 


- p= Mrs. Hauptmann know about 
the ransom money?” 

“ She knows I had the gold pieces,” 
he replied, referring to the $120 in 
gold that we found in his house. 

“ You told her that you had the gold 
but not the gold certificates? ” 

“ Because it was my intention to 
turn them in. I spoke to my wife 
about a year ago that I accumulated 
some gold certificates and some gold, 
and I was going to hoard the gold 
certificates, but now as I cannot get 
more for them, I am letting them go. 
I figured I could get more money for 
them.” 

“You figured the same thing about 
the gold, didn’t you ?—the $120? ” 

There was no answer. 

Here, at last, was the explanation 
of why Hauptmann hadn’t dumped 
his gold certificates on that May 1 
when he could have done so without 
fear of detection. He had lived in 
Germany when inflation set in, and he 


he invited the very fate that had now 


overtaken him. 
“Did you give any oO 
your wife to pass- 
3 aa No.” 
“Why?” 
“ She could not on account of the 


f the bills to 


baby.” B 
“What is to stop her? 
“It is quite a way to go to the ave- 

wa HOW much did you give her to 

keep the house? y. 
¢ Hundred and twenty a month. 
“You never gave her any of the 

old bills? ” 

: “T took sometimes $100 or $150 

from my stock account.’ 4 
“ Did you give her a check? 

“T gave it in cash.” . 

“ How did you get the cash? P 
“By Steiner, Rouse & Company. 
This was the firm in whose office 

Hauptmann followed the market. 


”” 


s you go there and make out a 
check? ” 

“T ask my broker for a check each 
month; sometimes two times a month; 
sometimes in six weeks $150; some- 
times more, just how I need it—then 
I give my wife $120.” , 

“ And then she buys all the provi- 
sions? ” 

“Mostly. She pays the rent—all 
insurance and what comes up.” 

“ Your wife is supposed to keep the 
house on $120, and you go out and lay 
the gold certificates down in bakers’ 
and butchers’ and other places? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s her job, isn’t it—to buy the 
provisions with money that you give 
her? ” 

“When I come home I tell her I 
bought some merchandise. She usu- 
ally gives the money back.” 

Then he added what in a less stolid 
person might be interpreted as an 
attempt at humor: “ Mostly she for- 
gets to give it to me.” 

It was clear that our canny Car- 
penter didn’t intend to have any of 
the ransom bills traced back to his 
wife or to his landlord or to any of the 
other people in his neighborhood with 
whom his wife might have dealings. 

It developed also that he exercised 
the same caution in his own transac- 
tions. He normally bought gas at the 
filling station near his house, and paid 
for it in “ good money ”; but when he 
didn’t have anything in his pocket 
except “‘ bad money,” he traveled four 
or five miles—-for example, to the 
Warner-Quinlan station at 127th 
Street. 

Wise Bruno! 

And yet, if he had stopped that 
morning at his friend’s on the corner 
when he saw that he had less than a 
gallon sp ia his tank, and had filled 
up according is custom, he mi 
be at liberty today. His good % 
bor would never have hesitated to 
He might 


even that it wouldn’t have been dis- 
covered at the bank. Anyhow, with- 
out the identifying writing on the 
back it probably wouldn’t have been 
traced to any particular depositor. 
Even if it had been, the station man 
would doubtless have forgotten where 
he had got it. And if he had remem- 
bered, he probably wouldn’t have said 
anything that might get one of his 
steady customers into trouble as the 
presumably innocent passer of a pre- 
sumably counterfeit bill. 

But I must take you to the police 
line-up, where our old friend Jafsie 
Condon was called upon to identify 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 

More about Hauptmann writing his 
own “ death warrant,” with the facts 
about the identifications of him in 
the police line-up, will be told by 
Lieutenant Finn as he concludes this 
story in Liberty next week. 


ANSWERS TO TWENTY 
QUESTIONS ON PAGE @1 


1—Alfred E. Smith. 

2—In a safety match the phosphorus 
is on the box; in a “ strike anywhere” 
match the inflamer is on the tip. 

3—Billiards. 

4—-Philetus of Cos, a poet “ who was 
so small he carried lead weights in his 
pockets to avoid being blown away by 
the wind.” 

5—Mons. 

6—The Nasalis is the genus name of 
a monkey, chiefly found in Borneo, with 
a long large nose. 

7—Norma married George Jessel; 
Natalie married “ Buster ” Keaton. 

8—A substance found in green vege- 
tables and wheat germ; its absence 
from the diet of certain animals is said 
to cause sterility. : 

9—No. The British government 
holds but 44 per cent of Suez Canal 
stock; French capitalists own about half. 

10—About two miles an hour in day- 
light. At night, about two and a half 
miles an hour. 

11—A form of murder practiced by 
one Burke, executed in Edinburgh in 
1829. He suffocated his victims, then 
sold their bodies to medical experimen- 
ters. 

12—-Nature does not provide cooling 
apparatus; a rat cannot perspire, and 
its breathing rate is so high (150 times 
a minute) that it cannot be increased 
sufficiently. 

18—-Wehib Pasha, chief of staff for 
Emperor Haile Selassie. 

14—No; there is a tax, however, of 
forty-five cents a bushel for potatoes a 
grower sells in excess of his allotment. 

15—Daughter of Louis I of Hungary. 
She reigned in 1383. The Hungarian 
people disliked the term “ queen.” 

16—Six, there being no “ thirteenth 
floor” in the usual high hospital build- 
ing. 

a7 Members of a third-century sect 
in Spain and France; they forswore 
wine, meat, and marriage. 

18—‘* An hour” is superfluous; one 
knot equals one nautical mile an hour. 

19—Winsor McKay in 1914. It was 
titled Gertie the Dinosaur. 

20—Haleyone and Ceyx. Halcyone 
vainly tried to save Ceyx, her husband, 
from drowning. The immortals com- 
passionately transformed the couple so 
they could live in a floating nest. 
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lovely face is a mind rich in 
mature wisdom. The instinctive 
knowledge women seem to be 
born with. It commands... “Stay 
lovely as long as you can.” 
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your complexion, your hair, your 
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lore, there'll be in your medicine 
chest a certain little blue box. 
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like delicious chocolate. 

Get a box today! 10c and 25¢ 
boxes...at any drug store. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! || 
EX-LAX, Inc., P.O. Box 170 


’ 
rimes-Plaza Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a] ya, 


Lis Please send free sample of Ex-Lax. 
Name 


Address 


If you lice in Conada, write Ra Laz, Lid., ; 
126 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal) | 


When Nature forgets — 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Tune in on “Strange as it Seems’’, new Ex-Lax Radio Program. See local newspaper for station and dime 
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IT 
HAPPENED 
IN... 


AUBURN, CALIF.—M. C. Clellan, tattooed 
man in a side show of a carnival 
that operated here during the gold-rush 
revival, was given a ninetyday sus- 
pended sentence following a plea of 
guilty to indecent exposure. 

Deputy Sheriff L. A. Duryea arrested 
Clellen. He told the court Clellan was 
operating an automobile clad in nothing 
but tattooing. 


KANSAS City, MO.—When a motorist 
wants five gallons of gasoline at one 
Kansas City filling station, all he has to 


“One Dionne.” 
A sign on the station reads: “The 
Dionne—five gals for 79 cents.” 
Ten : 
DIONNE 
5 GALS 79% 
bag ; 
o) 


F 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Accused of sleeping in 
other persons’ doorways, Peter Halsted 
appeared before Judge Frank M. Padden 
with a story that he was quite willing to 
work if he could find a job “ in his line.” 
Asked what kind of a job he was looking 
for, he said: 

“J want a job writing testimonials for 
mattress manufacturers.” 

The judge let him go. 
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Story told by Rupert Hughes, Samuel Hopkins Adams, An- 
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An exciting novel.of a man, a problem, and five million 
dollars 
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c Tieutenant James J. Finn and D. Thomas Curtin 54 
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It's touchdowns that tell the tale in footbal!. . - - Here are 
some thrilling glimpses of the strategy that helps produce 
them when needed 
Black Hell in Ethiopian Skies. ..... Kenneth Brown Collings 36 
Can Haile Selassie’s warriors fight in the air2—A close-up of 
unpreparedness and apprehension behind the battle lines 
Can a Mother Be Her Daughter's Best Friend in 19352 

i Elsie Robinson 45 
A penetrating look at a poignant modern problem 
These “Forgotten” Pioneers.....-------- Edward Doherty 50 
The case of the Alaskan pilgrims: Is it as bad as painted 2— 
It's a blend of complaint and courage, a Liberty survey finds, 
as winter comes to Matanuska 
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NEXT WEER! 


LIBERTY POLLS 3,000 NEWSPAPER EDITORS ON G.O.P. 
PRESIDENTIAL CHOICES! IS YOUR FAVORITE NAMED? 


This great body of newsmen, unsurpassed as reflectors and molders of public 
opinion, gives extensive and widespread support to only five candidates! 
Who are they? Where does HooWer stand? How do they feel about Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr.'s, chances? How do the states split up for the candidates? Can 
3,000 newsmen be wrong? Read the results of Liberty's poll and learn whence 
the Presidential winds are veering | 


JOE LOUIS tells about MURDER WITH GLOVES! 


” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Health Resert 


HIS great health resort, founded by Bernarr Macfadden, in- 


vites you to find again life's most precious possessjon— 


spirited youth. This resort at Dansville, N. Y., is patronized 
by boys and girls of all ages, from sixteen to eighty. IF you 
have forgotten how to play they will teach you. All non- 
contagious diseases scared to death by physcultopathic measures. 
In addition to being the ideal 


health resort, the management of Physical Culture Hotel have gone 


A beneficent, non-profit institution. 


to great lengths to make it a delightful and charming spot at which 
to spend 4 few days or weeks in rest and recreation. If you are 
seeking the ideal vacation resort or are generally run-down or have 
a specific health problem to solve, the chances are that Physical 
Culture Hotel can be of priceless service to you. By all means write 
for full information including views, moderate rate schedule and 
wonderful testimonials regarding some of the almost miraculous re- 


coveries that have taken place here. 


INCORPORATED 


DANSVILLE NEW YORK 


Bw), 


My dear Mr. Macfadden: —|! can never thank you enouch for my 
wonderful two weeks at Physical Culture Hotel. You have some- 
thing there which doesn’t exist anywhere else in the world. It is 
altogether remarkable. | enjoyed it ana denehted greatly ty it. 

To show you how much | think of Dansville | am cringing my 
mother on trom California for a three months stay. | am so enxious 
that she should have the advantages of your institution, 4s she has 
been everywhere and continues to be more or less of an invalid with 
arthritis. | know she can be cured at Dansville. W ith gratitude for my 


wonderful experience there. Sincerely, Adela Rogers St. Johns. 


ee ap an a ERED © 


Physical Culture Hotel, Inc., Dept. L11-16 
Dansville, New York. 


Please send me full information including moderate rate schedule. 


Name —= 


Street — - 


Town — _ _._ ne Pa 


THANKS— 
[D RATHER HAVE 
A LUCKY 


There are no finer tobaccos than those used in Luckies 
and Luckies exclusive process is your throat protection 
against irritation - against cough. 


